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1953: ELECTION YEAR 


by John A. Stevenson 






I IS not the habit’ of Canadian Governments 
to live out their a!lotted span of office, and so 
manoeuvres for position in a general election, 
which is expected to occur sometime before the 
winter of 1953 begins, bulk large in the present 








session of the Federal Parliament. 
The Liberal party has enjoyed its longest un- 






broken spell of ascendancy since Confederation, 
and it is firmly imbued with the belief that its per- 
petuation is essential for the well-being of the 
Canadian people. 

For the achievement of this aim, it has a variety 
of assets. It has a large majority in the House ot 
Commons to play with; it has a treasury well filled 
with campaign funds; it has at its command an 












impressive array Of competent performers on the 
platform and the radio; it can count upon very 







sympathetic treatment from the Canadian Broad- 






casting Corporation, nowadays the most powerful 
instrument available for moulding public opinion. 
It has in Mr. St. Laurent a leader, who, as a 








human being, commands general respect through- 





out the whole country by reason of his abilities, 






his charming personality and his assiduous devo- 























2 tion to his duties. Moreover, if among his racial 
7 compatriots, who constitute more than 30 per 
cent of the total population of Canada, he has not 
. yet reached the pinnacle of affectionate veneration 
on which Laurier stood for the last thirty years of 
his life, he has climbed to within measurable dis- 


’ < » > 
« 
tance of it. His leadership gives the Liberal party 
an enormous advantage in a section of the com- 
munity whose virtual solidarity in its support has 
be 


given it many victories since 1896. 


sl isa another very influential element, the in- 
dustrial and business communities, reposes im- 





mense confidence in Mr. Howe and will be hard to 
persuade that any other party can provide an 
efficient substitute for him. Furthermore, the 
Liberal party can advance the claim that since the 
Second World War ended it has been, through wise 
policies, the architect of unprecedented prosperity, 


whose continuance cannot be assured if other 





parties are permitted to endanger it by the applica- 
tion of their own nostrums. It will also take 
credit for the inauguration of a system of social 


security, which had done something to banish the 


P 


spectres of poverty and hardship from the homes x 

of the less fortunate classes , 
It. will also insist that the St. Laurent Muiunistrs 

has taken an active and creditable part in the 


building of international organizations, which seek 





to guarantee security and peace for the world and 
that it has taken measures for an adequate Cana- 
dian contribution to the defence of democratic 
freedom against Communist aggression 


ae 


—Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
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SKIING IN CANADA: From Rockies to Laurentians, this year is best ever for novice and expert. Such -_ the main assets of the Liberal party and 
the chief ingredients of the appeal which it will 
eee ame ra make for a fresh mandate. 


Toronto: Cc i ty of G oO d el ad W oodm an L am b But it has also to reckon with debits and disabili- 


ties. These make it infinitely more vulnerable to 


| Can Medicine and Politics Mix? .... . Judith Cross |e seks of 1s ponents than it was in the 
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OF THE 1952 
BOND MARKET 


Our January booklet Investments features 
“A Review of the 1952 New Issue Market”. 
This review will be of interest and assistance 
to Canadian investors because of the many 
important developments and changes. The 
booklet contains an article on Cockshutt 
Farm Equipment Limited with special ref- 
A broad list 
of representative issues of Government, 


erence to the common shares. 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds and Cana- 
dian Stocks is also shown. 


Copies available on request 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


CO Ringe Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Dominion Securities Corpn. Limited. 
50 King Street West. 


Porento. Ont. 


Please send me. without obligation. a copy of your January booklet. 
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Wheat Price and the Cabinet 


by John A. Stevenson 


HERE is no dearth of subjects 
awaiting discussion by Parlia- 


ment, and it is a reasonable 
prophecy that before the session ends 
many of the western members will be 
giving tongue upon an ancient theme, 
the price of wheat. 

It is not a trivial question, as no 
commodity earns so many dollars for 
the Canadian people as wheat, and its 
price has an important influence upon 
their general prosperity. The interna- 
tional wheat agreement, under which 
Canada sold in the last crop year 
1951-52 235 million bushels of wheat 
at a price of $1.86 per bushel to im- 
porting countries, is due to expire at 
the close of the current crop year on 
July 31. Negotiations about its renewal 
will begin at Washington on Jan. 30. 

Critics of the present agreement 
like The Winnipeg Free Press have de- 
nounced it as a deplorable departure 
from the principles of free enterprise, 
which a Liberal Ministry ought to 
have held sacred. They have argued 
that, in view of the high prices for 
wheat available in the free world mar- 
ket, it has cost the grain growers of 
Western Canada millions of dollars. 
But apparently a substantial majority 
of the latter have grim memories of 
the agricultural depression of the 
thirties, when they were getting less 
than 50 cents per bushel for their 
wheat. Growers want the agreement to 
be renewed as a safeguard against a 
recurrence of this calamitous state of 
affairs. 


B' r its renewal will depend upon 
the play of forces beyond the 
control of either our farmers or our 
Government. The spokesmen of the 
western farmers like the famous Gov- 
ernor-General of India, Warren Hast- 
ings, profess to “be astonished at their 
own moderation” in accepting for 
their wheat a basic price of $1.86 per 
bushel, when their American brethren 
are getting $2.45 per bushel for wheat 
of poorer quality. But between 50 and 
60 cents of the American price ac- 
crues from a subsidy paid to the wheat 
growers by the United States Govern- 
ment under what is known as the “pa- 
ritv of prices” policy. 

Now forecasts are being made that 
the Republican administration, which 
is pledged to enforce drastic econom- 
ies and achieve a balanced national 
budget, contemplates a severe curtail- 
ment of this subsidy, if not its com- 
plete elimination. And since it must 
know that such a move will be very 
unpopular in the grain-growing states, 
it will naturally want to soften the 
blow for the farmers by asking higher 
prices for wheat from the import- 
ing countries. But the prospects of a 
sympathetic response to such a de- 
mand from the importing countries 
are very slim, because the “sellers’ 
market” for wheat, which has existed 
in recent years, has been transformed 
into a “buyers’ market”. The reasons 
for this change are that in 1952 most 


a 

of the importing countries, partic i- 
larly those of Western Europe, h.d 
very good harvests of grain, which 
have diminished their need for in- 
ports, and simultaneously abundant 
crops in the exporting countries have 
given them together supplies of wheat 
which are estimated to be about 60 
million bushels larger than in the pre- 
vious crop year. 

Accordingly, the importing coun- 
tries now see no necessity for paying 
fancy prices for wheat. If, when the 
negotiations open, they think that the 
price sought by the United States and 
Canada is too exorbitant, their rep- 
resentatives can be expected to say, 
“Please do not be aggrieved, if we de- 
cline to commit ourselves to pay this 
high price for four more years and 
prefer to take our chances on the 
operation of the free market.” Such 
will certainly be the attitude of the 
British Government, and the govern- 
ments of the other importing coun- 
tries will follow its lead. 


[eee Y it was a foreboding 
of such a development that mov- 
ed Mr. Gardiner, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, who was one of the chief archi- 
tects of the international wheat agree- 
ment, to predict recently that, if it 
lapsed, its critics would soon be pray- 
ing for its revival. He evidently looked 
for a sharp decline in the prices of 
grain in the free world market. On 
January 12 a despatch from Chicago 
reported that during the previous 
week a process of heavy liquidation, 
which was a continuation of the pro- 
nounced selling visible during the past 
two months, had “swept through al! 
the grain pits, knocking all cereals to 
seasonal lows.” 

Indeed, in view of the situation 
about world supplies of wheat, there 
is only one factor that might check 
a disastrous slump in grain prices. |t 
is the very moderate prospects of the 
now sown winter wheat crop of the 
United States, which has been im- 
paired by a serious drought. The issue 
of the price of Canadian wheat wi 
remain in suspense until the fate « 
the negotiations at Washington 
known. But if they prove abortive ani 
the price of wheat in the free wor! 
market slumps, as it well may, belo\ 
the level of the price now paid fo 
Canadian wheat under the interna 
tional agreement, the Governmen 
will be faced with a united clamo 
from all the representatives of th 
three prairie provinces to continue 
guarantee of the present price, a! 
though it will have no_ insuranc 
against suffering heavy financial los 
under the operation of the free marke 
in which our wheat would have t 
be sold. 

Faced with this issue, there will b 
a division of mind in the Cabinet. Bu 
some of our modern agrarian leade! 
have become great adepts in the ap 
plication of political pressure at Ot 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 3. 
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Ability to Think 
Our Special Gift 


ry \O ALL things in nature some special power 

has been given, and having been given that 

power they must use it or lose it. Birds fly, 
fis swim and spiders spin webs; when they stop 
doing these things, they stop being birds, fish or 
spiders, and become something else or disappear. 
Man’s special gift is the power to think, and when 
he stops thinking, he too becomes something less 
than a man or goes the way of the mastodon and 
the passenger pigeon. 

It is odd, then, that we spend so little time and 
money On a matter so important to us, when we 
have so much time and money available. If we 
find we lack these resources, it is not because of 
poverty but because we are spending too much 
on other things. 

What we have done to guard and cherish our 
power to think has been to build a sort of school 
machine, but we have become so mixed up in the 
mechanics that we have lost sight of our purpose. 
During recent weeks there has been a fine to-do 
ibout schools; there are not enough schools _be- 
cause we can’t find the money to build them, and 
there are not enough teachers because we can’t 
tind the money to pay them what they should be 
worth. But we have the money for comforts a 
Caesar would have envied, and for social security 
plans Socrates would not have understood. If we 
could forget for a while the workings of the various 
parts and think about the reason for the machine 
tself, we might find what we need is a new ma- 
chine—that we have been trying to move a moun- 
tain with a toy steam-shovel. 

There are many things to be decided. Do all 
men have the right to think for themselves, or 
should the thinking be done by one small, specially- 
trained group? If all men are to think, they should 
‘ given the training to think, to develop the mind 
» way they develop their bodies. If the thinking 
to be done by a small group, all powers of 
cision, in government and everything else, must 
t with that group, otherwise all would be gov- 
ied by the whims of the unthinking majority. 
ius if decision is to remain with the majority, 
¢ majority should be properly equipped to decide. 
The power to decide is at the heart of thought. 
fly an airplane, to build a road, to shoot a gun, 
mark a ballot: these are all mechanical, not 
perly matters of thought. But to understand 
lat new things must be done because roads can 
built and triggers pulled and planes flown and 
vernments elected, and to decide when and how 
se things are to be done: these are proper sub- 
ts for trained minds. Some birds can be taught 
speak and animals to do simple arithmetic; of 
n much more is required to justify his humanity, 
d he needs much more than mechanical skill or 
nass of inert facts if he is to survive as a man. 


lf we accept the proposition that training in 
nking is society’s greatest need, we must also 
-ept the fact that teaching is the most important 
ity in society—not a job for men and women 
oking only for a way to make a living, but a 
zh responsibility carefully conferred and richly 
warded. 


2S 
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“Do You Suppose This One Plays the Piano Too ?” 


Change in Accent 


HE OTHER day we met a chap we had not 

seen for many years and after a few minutes 
of conversation we had an uneasy feeling we were 
talking to a stranger. Later, we understood what 
had happened: he had become one of those people 
who, thinking that material success makes them 
a special breed, affect a manner of speech and 
conduct which will show they are definitely, but 
definitely, not run of the mill. 

These are the people who think that the good 
clean English spoken by a reasonably well-educated 
native Canadian is not good enough for their 
well-bred tongue. They have several other dis- 
tinguishing habits—they don’t like hot dogs be- 
cause they’re common, baseball because it’s popu- 
lar and Tchaikovsky because even the man who 
collects the garbage can whistle his tunes—but 
none more irritating than the coy change of accent. 

We have nothing against accents, as such. People 
who grow up in Aberdeen or Dublin, Plymouth or 
Cardiff, Brooklyn or El] Paso, have their own way 
of speech, and very charming it is, in most cases. 
Our objection is to people who have grown up in 
Swift Current or Owen Sound talking like Harvard 
by way of Hollywood, once they have graduated 
from Fords to Lincolns. 

If it were just another whim of fashion, all would 
be well. But the danger is that these people will 
debase our language. Nowhere in the world is 
English spoken more distinctly than here. If our 


way of speaking seems flat and cold to others, it 
is because of our lack of marked accent. And it 
has the great advantage of being easily understood. 
Let it stay that way. 


The Navy's Grog 


(7 E WERE very pleased to learn that no 

expense has been spared to make sure that 

the taste of our sailors is not being offended 

by superior grog, and our thanks go to Harold 

Greer of the Toronto Daily Star for his assurance 

that nothing but the rawest kind of rum continues 
to scorch RCN gullets. 

It seems that the Royal Canadian Navy changed 
to Canadian rum over a year ago, and the sailors 
never noticed the sly switch because the Navy, in 
Mr. Greer’s words, “went to the most elaborate 
precautions to make sure the substitute was just 
the same as the British grog the sailors used to 
drink.” It was a serious bit of research, because 
the new rum had to be just as bad as the old, and 
“the navy knew that if it changed over to a better 
quality, smoother rum, there could be trouble.” 

The Navy called in the National Research 
Council. What is a Research Council for, if not to 
solve problems such as this? The Council, of course, 
knew exactly what to do: a taste test. So sea-going 
ratings were assembled in Halifax and put to tast- 
ing various grogs. Mr. Greer solemnly reported: 
“When the tests were completed it had found a 
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rum just as ‘bad’ as what the ratings had been 
drinking.” 

Thus trouble in the Navy was avoided, and now 
the nation can breathe easy, strengthened by the 
knowledge that no matter what happens in the 
Army or Air Force, the welfare of our sailors is 
being looked after by men of great wisdom and 


ro y} 
foresi¢gnt 


The Herd Instinct 


SAD thought for this new vear is that it’s still 
A against the law to take a lion to the mov ies in 
Baltimore or walk backwards on a Sunday in 
Devon. Conn. You 


Devon too much, because they just happen to be 


can't blame Baltimore and 
places where muffling little social customs have 
been put into words: for every custom that be- 
comes law. there are a thousand which have the 
force of law. If you don't believe it, try taking a 
lion to a movie in Ottawa, or spend Sunday walk- 
ng backwards in Vancouver. Or, fot that matter, 
try sending your youngster to school in clothes 
much different from those of his mates. 

This is, of course, the herd instinct and we justify 
it by saying that man has to adjust himself to his 
environment or die. What we can’t justifv is the 
herd’s suspicion of any of its members who dare 
to do something which seems odd to the herd. 
Taking a lion to the movies might not be quite the 


thing to do, but why should there be mutterings if, 


sav, a cheetah, a lovely animal friendly to man, 
were taken there? 

Adjustment to environment too often becomes 
an apt excuse for apathy and lack of imagination, 
and conformity becomes the virtue of people who 
have vast resources of mediocrity. We need the 
occasional rebel to stir our wits, our hearts and 
our bile. If he is a persuasive rebel, he wins over 
the herd to his way of thinking and becomes a 
eader—and looks with deep suspicion on anyone 


who disagrees 


Hockey Injuries 


ne RIES suffered by professional hockey play- 
ers have given the sports writers a lot to talk 
thout during recent weeks, and the blood-letting 


on the sports pages in turn has caused a bit ot 


in outers against what ts called. from time to 


time. “the increasing brutality of hockey 


This sort of thing seems to follow a_ cycle, 
something like the way boxcars turn up at dice: 


there is some mystic combination of 
Anyhow, these 


or possibly 
figures governing the casualties 
flurries of hurts and outcries have been going on 
for a long time, and indeed a hockey season might 
Ose some of its flavor if they were missing. In 


our eal sportswriting days we used to watch 
waves of hurtling. forwards crash and break on 
Taffy Abel and Ching John- 
son and we can still hear the crunch of bone and 


Hooley 


the rocks that were 


such lusty combinations as 


Siebert and Nels Stewart 


sinew when 
Smith, Babe 


to do battle 


went out 
Injuries are an occupational hazard tor hockey 
plavers. just as they are for bricklayers or truck 
drivers or anvbodyv else. The only difference 1s 
that the plaver. if he is a good player, gets more 


svmpathy 


Canadian Honored 


Y.OME HONORS and decorations are bought, 
‘7 one way or another. and they are treasured 
only by snobs. Others are won in flaming mo- 


ments of courage on battlefields and in hours of 


disaster. Some go to men and women who, with- 
out thinking of such possible rewards, spend their 
years trying to make life a better thing for their 
fellows; there are not many of these, and of them 
all the Order of Merit is the highest. It is an 
honor which goes only to 24 of the Common- 
wealth’s great. 

Now, for the second time in history, a Canadian 
has been awarded the Order of Merit. The first 
time was in 1947, when it went to the late Macken- 
zie King. The second Canadian honored is Dr. 
Wilder Graves Pentield. It is an honor richly 
deserved. His work as professor of neuro-surgery 
at McGill University and as director of the Mont- 
real Neurological Institute has been a massive con- 





DR. WILDER GRAVES PENFIELD 


tribution to medical science throughout the world. 

Dr. Penfield joins a distinguished company of 
people who have earned the Order for what they 
have done in arts and letters, science and states- 
manship. There are a few honorary members of 
this company—one of them is General Eisenhower 
but the royal prerogative has been used sparing- 
Pentield’s 
award is something to make all Canadians proud. 


lv, with great thought and care. Dr. 


Change in Pitchers 


TINHE TIME 
States gives way to another is something like 


when one president of the United 


the moment in a baseball game when the pitchers 
are changed. The old pitcher trudges from the field 
to some jeers and cheers, but the eyes of the spec- 
tators are on the new one of whom they expect 
great things even though he steps into a situation 
not of his making. The president has a big advan- 
tage, however, because he can make speeches 
before he leaves the playing field. 

Mr. Truman did his best to enjoy this advantage 
during his last days, and as a result there was the 
dignity in his departure that people have a right 


to expect of their leaders. He spoke with fine 


simplicity on a grave theme: the stupidity of war 
in a world that can be blown to bits. The news. 
papers did their best to put what he had to say 
where the most restless watcher of the game could 
see it, but unfortunately for Mr. Truman and his 
theme there were things happening down in (he 
bullpen of much more interest to a great many of 
the spectators. Not only was President Eisenhovw er, 
the new pitcher, warming up there, but an old pro 
by the name of Churchill was throwing a few sh irp 
Besides, many of the spectators had the 
feeling they had seen part of the game before. 
probably because the hydrogen bomb after 4i| 
wasn't much of a secret and they already know 
what a very bad thing another great war would 
be: they could only hope Stalin knew it too. 

The people in the bleachers have a sense about 
these things. They know that no matter how talka- 
tive a pitcher may be, he cannot talk himself out 
of a spot where he has three men on base and 
nobody out, but the pitcher who follows him may 
be able to do something about it. They know that 


curves. 


Mr. Truman made a fine speech, but the score of 
the game now depends on the speed and contro} 
of President Eisenhower. 


Tennis and Money 


y* HAVE been watching with much interest 
the progress of Frank Sedgman and Ken Mc- 
Gregor, the Australian tennis players, since the\ 
became professionals. There was the question of 
just how good they were; as amateurs they were 
so much better than any of the others that only a 
test by the old master, Jack Kramer, could decide 
if thev really were great or the best of a bad lot 
There was, too, the question of how spry they 
would be under the burden of shame heaped on 
them by the men who look after the interests of 
amateur tennis in Australia. 

The answers are in now. and Mc- 
Gregor are very good players indeed, and appar- 
ently they have not been unduly disturbed by the 


Sedgman 


angry cries from the Lawn Tennis Association ot 
Sull, the notes of protest and sorrow 
better 


Australia. 
sounded by the officials deserved a little 
treatment than they got, if only as signs of the 
sports times. 

The president of the LTAA said “amateur asso- 
ciations here would not like a sponsored protes- 
sional tour,” and he was backed up by the president 
of the New South Wales Association who thought 
“it would be unfair to expect the 
ciations which made Sedgman and McGregor as 
amateurs to put their resources at the professionals’ 
disposal so they can make money tor themselves.” 


State asso- 


Then came a sorrowful recital of all the rewards 
(jobs and things) offered the two players if the) 
would continue to be official amateurs. 
the officials thought it worthwhiic to make the 


It seems 


offers. 

As in so many other things, the question of rig) 
and wrong in tennis depends a great deal on where 
the person passing judgment stands in relation ‘0 
where the money is being made. 


Personal 


N PAGE SEVEN of this week’s issue of Sa 

URDAY NIGHT there is another “first’—the 
first of a series of monthly letters from Washington 
written by Carroll Kilpatrick. 

Mr. Kilpatrick, who is on the staff of The Was 
ington Post, is considered by competent critics 0 
be one of the best men on the Washington “beat” 
Many say he is the best. In any case, we think 
readers will enjoy his report from the seat of gov- 
ernment in the U.S. 


CDs Kaiti 
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Letter from Washington 


by Carroll Kilpatrick 


rg \HE TEMPORARY ~ wooden 
stands were all in place along 
Pennsylvania Avenue and on 

th. Capitol plaza in good time before 
Pp esident Eisenhower took the oath 
iffice. The new Congress has been 
ylace since January 3, so it has had 
opportunity to size up the situation 

i get its bearings before the big 

inge in the executive departments. 

For most Washingtonians this is a 

, experience. A really new Admin- 
isiration has come in for the first time 

two decades. At the Capitol, where 
the Senators and Representatives have 

en caucusing and planning, very 

e seems to have changed. True, 

Republicans now are in the ma- 
ority, but the same faces are in evi- 
lence. Many of the men who have 
dominated the debates and behind- 
the-scenes manoeuvres for the last 

f-dozen years will continue right 
on with their work. 

One wag said that the reporter 
covering the Sen- 
ite this year has 
the easiest job in 
the world: all he 
has to do every 
day is find out 
\hat Senator Taft 
ind Senator Rus- 
sell have agreed to and he has his 
story. He doesn’t have to bother about 
the other 94 Senators! That’s an over- 
simplification, of course, for McCar- 
thy and McCarran are still alive, to 
mention only two, but the air of 
change and expectancy that one finds 
downtown in the executive agencies is 
strangely missing on Capitol Hill. 


[' is too early to tell whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has sensed the dif- 
ference, but he may find out pretty 
on that his board of directors on 
Capitol Hill are pretty tough people. 
He is bringing in a_ businessman's 
\dministration—a_ big businessman’s 
\dministration dedicated to economy 
d efficiency. His Cabinet is strik- 
ly non-political in experience. With 
¢ or two exceptions, the Cabinet 
made up of business executives, not 
itical leaders. But, as these busi- 
ssmen will soon find out, govern- 
nt is more than business. Much 
| depend on whether the two can 
‘rk together harmoniously. Wood- 
V Wilson once said that every Sena- 
looks upon himself as a profes- 
nal and upon the President as an 
lateur. President Eisenhower may 
ke the same unhappy discovery be- 
e he has spent much time in the 
ite House. 
\lready he has had a strange warn- 
from the Speaker of the House 
Representatives. In his speech after 
ng installed as the new Republican 
‘aker of the Republican House, 
Martin called upon the Represen- 
ives to dedicate themselves to re- 
ire the Congress to “its full share 
participation” in the government. 
‘0 Often in the past, he said, the 
‘cutive department has forgotten 
t the Constitution reserves to 
ngress “specific functions that are 








the backbone of our liberty.” 
Speaker Martin said that he was 
confident. of course, that the Eisen- 
hower Administration would be will- 
ing and anxious to re-establish the 
“proper working relationship between 
the executive and legislative branches.” 
Many of those who heard Mr. Martin 
wondered whether he wanted the 
proper relationship’ established or 
whether he wanted Congress to exer- 
cise the dominant role. Senator Taft 
would be more blunt about it. He has 
every right to consider himself the 
professional and the general the ama- 
teur. In normal times it might be 
appropriate for a Republican Con- 
gress to exercise the dominant role, 
but if the times call for dynamic and 
bold leadership, with specific objec- 
tives in view, the strategy must of 
necessity be plotted and directed by 
the general in the White House. 
One matter already appears to have 
been settled in the President's favor. 
There were rumors 
— supported by 
solid information 
— that President 
Eisenhower would 
abandon the White 
House press con- 
ference, except on 
rare occasions. Now, it is known, he 
has been apprised of the significance 
of the press conference and will at- 
tempt to employ it to his own advan- 
tage. A wise President, by his use of 
the press conference, can set the pace. 
He can determine what Washiagton— 
and the country—will talk about for 
the next seven days. News, like na- 
ture, abhors a vacuum: if tne Presi- 
dent doesn’t make news somebody 
else will. And that somebody will 
usually be somebody the President 
would rather keep in the background. 
It could be any of a dozen executive 
officers, who ought to be secondary 
rather than primary news sources, Or, 
more likely, it could be the self-ap- 
pointed professionals at the Capitol. 


F SENATOR TaFT—as Majority Lead- 
er of the Senate and the most influ- 
ential man in Congress—becomes Ad- 
ministration press officer (as he al- 
most certainly would if the President 
did not assume that duty himself) he 
would become the man who shapes 
the debate, calls the tune and gives 
the orders. President Roosevelt went 
to his press conferences prepared to 
use them to get over his point of view 
to the people. He used the conference 
to his own advantage; he did not 
allow himself to be drawn into dis- 
cussion of a dozen unimportant mat- 
ters, but stuck to one or two impor- 
tant issues, developed his approach to 
them fully and then sat back while 
the debate raged. The President has 
it in his power to define the issues 
first—not let his enemies or halt- 
hearted supporters define them for 
him. 

One of the first issues expected to 
test the power of the Administration 
vs. Congress is the important one of 
trade policy. The bigger the business- 
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IMPORTANT CORONATION NEWS 


Representatives of Girvan Travel Service have made two journeys to 
London to inspect personally and secure accommodation for Coro- 
nation visitors. Here are the results :— 


@ Bed and breakfast in superior, carefully selected private homes, at 
moderate rates for a week or longer. Some in the heart of London, 
others within half hour on main arteries. 


@ Private seats on the procession route at varying prices. Also Cana- 
dian government seats at moderate prices in a preferred location 
which must be applied for immediately. 


@ First class flights, Montreal to London via B.O.A.C. (returning when 
you wish) on May 15th, 22nd and 29th at $685.80 return, and 
Tourist Class flights on May 18th and 21st at $477.00. (Rates 
subject to change). 





Here is a real chance to visit England for the Coronation—and stay for 
a week or as long as you wish. “We will make complete arrangements 
for you... We urge you to call or come in soon for this once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity. 
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man in the United States the more 
he usually favors freer international 
trade. Many of the Eisenhower ad- 
visers will be as eager to promote 
foreign trade as former Secretary of 
State Hull was. Exporters know that 
they cannot continue in business un- 
less there are imports, too, and the 
climate of opinion supports their 
stand. But Republicans in Congress 
are—or at least have been—predom- 
inantly protectionist-minded. Some of 
these high tariff men occupy key com- 
mittee chairmanships. And even some 
of the men who are not identified as 
protectionists represent districts where 
one or two or three producers are 
extremely tariff-conscious. The big 
businessmen in the Cabinet may be 
all for a drastic reduction in trade 
barriers—but the representatives in 
Congress of the small businessmen 
will fight a stubborn battle against an 
increase of imports. The struggle will 
be a tremendous one in the months 
ahead. 

Whether Mr. Churchill talked spe- 
cifically about these problems during 
his hurried visit here is not clear. But 
General Eisenhower is well acquaint- 
ed, because of his experience in 
Europe, with the dimensions of the 
problem. His critics say that he is not 
well-versed with respect to the in- 
tricacies of complicated economic 
problems, but the world balance of 
payments question is an old one for 
him. He is expected to ask for an 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, for customs simpli- 


fication and other 
programs. 

But it is more and more doubi!y 
that he can present to Congress this 
year any far-reaching international 
economic agreement. Mr. Churchill 
is eager to pursue the problem ii: a 
large econaqmic conference here. But 
the Eisenhower advisers are deter. 
mined to take a few months to ex. 
plore it alone first. By that time, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be tied down with his own budget 
preparations, and then there will b 
the Coronation to keep British off- 
cials at home. 

For these reasons, therefore, the 
major international economic struggle 
between Congress and the Executive 
may be postponed for a whole year, 
with only subsidiary battles to show 
the way the wind is ‘blowing. An earl 
summer congressional adjournment 
could coincide with the international 
economic conference so many people 
heretofore have been saying will take 
place this spring. 


trade-promoting 


During the debate on whether next 
June’s Coronation ceremony should be 
televised, the illustrated magazine Pic- 
ture Post received a letter from a reader 
“It was surely for such a pur- 
Coronation that God 


saying: 
pose as the 


created television..—CP report from 
London. 
Uh, huh. 
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Toronto — City of God 


It is as “improved” a city as man can make with his hands and brains; it 
is dull because it has, says this writer, never been touched by man’s spirit 


re \HE DON RIVER quietly wandering south- 
& ward from the rolling hill country of lower 
Ontario, slowly gathers momentum as it 
es under the shadow of soot-encrusted build- 
in a painfully-dirty section of Toronto, and 
finally flows sluggishly between man-made banks 
Lake Ontario. The town has kept its own 
oe the river flow downward as it will. 
Toronto is a sane city, disciplining alike the 
madness of nature and of man. It is a fine, rich 
municipality, lying flat on the plain that borders 
Lake Ontario, a city of homes, of schools, of 
churches. Just as it would keep its buildings on the 
same high level above the Don, so it would keep its 
citizens on a plateau of intelligence and unques- 
tionable conduct. It has the kind of prosperity 
t politicians are always promising the entire 
Dominion if they may be elected to power. Its 
streets are clean and orderly; its citizens conscien- 
susly well-dressed. Its charity drives often go 
ver the top” amid much good fellowship and 
self-congratulation on the part of those who, hav- 
ing taken a more than sufficient share of material 
wealth from other people, expect to be praised 
for giving some of it back. 

It even has a few small parks for the recreation 
of its citizens, each carefully laid out, and filled 
with a variety of well-cultivated trees and plants. 
It is a city of successful luncheon clubs—the 
Board of Trade, the Canadian, the Press and 
Empire clubs, the Kiwanis and many others— 
thousands of men listening behind their cigars 
while professional luncheon-club speakers contrive 
to make themselves sound like relentless logicians 
and their conservative ideas like venturesome and 
daring attitudes. 

Toronto has often called itself the Dominion’s 
best-governed city. For fifty years or more there 
las been no municipal scandal. Not in this century 
has an alderman gone to jail nor a mayor or con- 
troller been under indictment. 

[he people of Toronto are kind, but reserved. 
They try to help each other, always through the 
correct charitable organization. They sacrifice for 
their children, for self-denial is one of the themes 

their culture. They are earnest, proper, above 

oach. Psychiatrists could well point to Toronto 
city of sane people. But it pays the price of 

g sane. Its bugbears are radicalism and any 

! of emotion. 


I. ®R TORONTO is a temperate city, satisfiedls 
walking the middle of the road, always circum- 
t, prudent, discreet. It has never had much of 
quality which for lack of a better name is 
culled color. Its one picturesque citizen was Sir 
H-nry Pellatt; Henry took the Bugle Band of the 
Q.cen’s Own Rifles to England, a deed for which, 
lo-ically, he was knighted, and which required the 
inmediate erection of a feudal castle guarding the 
(hern outskirts of this democratic, industrialized 
opolis. But Sir Henry is dead now, and his 

¢. tle has caused even Torontonians to smile. 
nly the University has stood out against the 
‘1: esthesia of conservative mediocrity in Toronto. 
Wile it has initiated little in ridding the city of 
' inertia, it has become an oasis of friendliness 
enlightenment in a parched desert. It is a 
id, spirited, powerful university, only in a few 
‘ characteristic of the dead city that surrounds 
it even gently smiled recently when two of its 

‘\\ dents tried to form a Society of Atheists. 


|’ NEXT WEEK’S issue, Associate Editor Hugh 
Gurner will write a reply to this article. 






by Woodman Lamb 


In comparison to other large cities, Toronto is 
remarkably clean. True, there are slums, but all 
manifestations of poverty are embarrassing, hence 
ignored, and thereby cease to exist. The working 
class lives in small, drab, rather smug little houses, 
largely indistinguishable from one another. Occa- 
sionally one is arrayed in clean paint, flowering 
window-boxes and frilled muslin curtains. Un- 
washed children play in the streets. 

On the other hand, the typical Toronto home of 
the old family, upper middle class is quite distinct. 
It is of old brick, flat and plain. The blinds are 
always drawn and the heavy wooden door invin- 
cibly locked, like.the lid on a coffin. You might 
think the place uninhabited unless by chance you 
saw ghost-like shadows passing across the dusty 
windows. It is evident, of course, that where there 
is movement, there is life, an inference only par- 
tially confirmed on meeting the inhabitants. Here 
in this refuge, the occupant has escaped the scram- 
ble outside, the low boasts, the ugly language, the 
aggressive commonness of modern life and its 
idiotic pleasures. Monk-like, he has put his hands 
in his sleeves and shut his eyes on the world. The 
blinds prevent his exposure to public view, for 
even if he is doing nothing morally wrong to be 
unobserved is always reassuring. It restores to him 
half of that negative blessedness which he would 
have enjoyed if he had been non-existent. 


IT ROSEDALE, Bayview, Forest Hill and Kings- 
way are the nouses built by profits from retail 
merchandising, meat-packing, agricultural machin- 
ery, iron works and, particularly, liquor and brew- 
ery interests. Elegance is the aim. The society 
reporter finds these areas an easy assignment. The 
residents of the Norman chateaux, the English 
manors, the Georgian mansions believe in the 
society pages, and see nothing ridiculous or un- 
democratic in their pretences to rigid social life. 

Toronto is called the “City of Churches”, and 
its many noble edifices are an inspiration to all. 
Equally impressive are the public buildings. The 
City Hall, a massive vulgar rock, squats in the 


centre of the city, drab symbol of strength and 
lack of inspiration. Reflecting its imperialistic past 
and its insistence on honoring the crown, Toronto 
has Victoria Street, Victoria Street Lane, Victoria 
Lane, Victoria Park Avenue, Victoria Terrace, 
Victoria Place, Victoria Crescent and Victoria 
Square. School books once bore the phrase “One 
Flag, One Fleet, One Throne”. But nationalism 
has been a rabbit punch that leaves the old-time 
flag-wavers, though still on their feet, decidedly 
groggy, and “vulgar Americanisms” have _infil- 
trated everywhere. 


— ro has the TTC, one of the most efficient 
transportation systems in the world. It also has 
outstanding medical facilities; mumerous play- 
grounds; a courteous and handsome police force; 
the largest hotel in the British Empire; 217,000 
vehicles: 85,000 trees: and the Canadian National 
Exhibition. Its citizens borrow nearly four million 
books a year from the public libraries, and sub- 
scribe regularly to one of Toronto’s three remark- 
able newspapers. In marked contrast to the cold 
dignity of Toronto’s citizens, each of these news- 
popes has a distinctly human touch, favoring the 
exploits of Mickey MacDonald, Eve! yn Dick, Red 
Ryan, Ambrose Small, Sam McBride and the B Boyd 
gang. 

Toronto has made the world’s greatest experi- 
ment in attempting to exchange money for culture. 

Aided by the “better families *. its citizens have 
spent millions in the effort to bring “appreciation 
of the right things” to the populace. They dreamed 
of a great museum whose displays would acquaint 
visitors with “culture”. All the arts should be rep- 
resented at their best. But the cases were filled with 
costly junk, and visitors did not always find them- 
selves in the mood for W edgwood cups. And al- 
though its showings were well attended by well- 
dressed people who politely walked with becoming 
pride round and round the cases of Greek vases 
and armless statues, a weighty blanket of misunder- 
standing seemed to stifle them. Everything was 
correct, sound, sure—never interesting. 

Today the title “Athens of the New World” 
seems incongruous. One is reminded of Anatole 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 





PHOTO-MONTAGE of downtown nightspots belies assessment of Toronto by this writer. 
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ACROSS THE LAND. Top, in the Western 
mountains with, right, Heather Lodge in Mt. 
Revelstoke National Park. Centre, a Lauren- 
tian panorama at St. Sauveur contrasts with 
rugged peaks in the Rockies. Bottom, left, 
just basking in the sun is part of the sport in 
the St. Adele region. Right, the slalom hill 
at Camp Fortune in the Gatineau Hills. 


Photos courtesy Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
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Skiing in Canada: Sport and Industry 
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A sweep across the country shows that, for expert and beginner alike, 


re \iME WAS when Canadian winter vacations 
} meant little more than southern sojourns by 

*. the well-to-do, but now there’s a different 
flu. or to the snowtime season in this country. More 
money, more leisure and the swift expansion of 
w itertime activities, notably skiing, have created 
a brand-new travel market here in Canada. 

Vhen the snow lies deep and woodsmoke curls 
from countless cozy ski chalets, Canada becomes 
a jendezvous for winter-sports enthusiasts from all 
parts of North America. Ski-lodge operators are 
well aware it takes all kinds to make a world, and 
they make suitable provision for the entertainment 
of non-skiers. Sleigh rides, hockey games, tobog- 
ganing, skating and even sunbathing are but a few 
of the pastimes offered by the major resorts. Some 
have attractive ice windbreaks for sun lovers, and 
all offer plenty of chances to see those who ski, 
which is a pleasant form of spectator sport itself. 

Whatever your taste in winter scenery, you can 
find your ideal somewhere in Canada—among the 
enormous peaks of the Rockies or on the gentler 
slopes of Eastern Canada. While skiers find their 
winter fun most everywhere in Canada, the sport 
comes fully into its own through British Columbia, 
Alberta, Ontario and Quebec. 

In the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, the 
slopes of Black Knight Mountain, overlooking Ke- 
lowna and the Okanagan Lake, offer spectacular ski 
conditions. There are nursery hills, jumps and 
slalom hills, and one of the most exciting downhill 
runs in Canada. 

There’s plenty of good skiing near Vancouver. 
Only eight miles away, Mount Seymour towers 
nearly 5,000 feet. Short, steep downhill runs 
abound, and there are many miles of scenic trails 
over mountainside meadows. In this area a hardy 
may swim in salt water and ski on mountain 
tops in the same afternoon. 

I wenty miles northeast of Vancouver is spacious 
Garibaldi Park, where snow lies often to a depth 
of 30 feet and the season sometimes stretches from 
November to June. Diamond Head Chalet, on a 
loity plateau, is the assembly point for Garibaldi 


SAICTS, 


i} 
SOUL 


\I° NT REVELSTOKE National Park in the Selkirk 
+1 Mountains, high in the clouds, offers jumping 
lo jest the mettle of the most skilled skiers, and 
there are many ski trails open during the long 
W iter season there. The Nels Nelsen Jumping Hill 

Revelstoke is internationally known. 

(hat’s not all of British Columbia’s ski country, 
lo there still remain Hollyburn Ridge and Grouse 
\iountain, as well as the Forbidden Plateau. 
| ‘ough those areas the ski conditions are superb. 

ne of the principal gateways to the ski spots 
© Alberta is Banff, opening on a winter playground 
tt ranges beyond Jasper, on the Athabasca River. 

lant chair lift, supported by 13 steel towers, 

» skiers and their friends up the eastern slopes 
© Mount Norquay, only five miles from Banff 
( asite itself. Floodlights operate when darkness 
¢ nies,-and a school for ski beginners is conducted 
he 6,000-foot level. ? 
hree fine high-country skiing areas are at 
int Assiniboine, the Sunshine district and in the 
ki Valley where comfortable ski lodges are in 
ation. All are about 7,000 feet above sea 

and have rolling, open country with varied 
D EO DOLAN is Director of the Canadian Gov- 
eoment Travel Bureau. 


things are better than ever. Even instruction is now standardized 


by D. Leo Dolan 


mountain scenery. At Jasper there is a downhill 
course which drops 4,600 feet in three miles, and 
100 miles of trails through wooded valleys. The 
Crowsnest Pass area of Alberta, centring about 
Blairmore, is developing fast in ski facilities. 

Most spectacular of all sports in the Canadian 
Rockies is ski-mountaineering, which European 
visitors especially enjoy. Just a few miles northwest 
of Lake Louise is ideal country for the sport, and 
also at Mount Balfour and Snow Dome. The last 
crowns the Columbia Icefield. 

There’s an Alpine accent to Western Canada’s 
ski fun, but Ontario and Quebec skiing is Scan- 
dinavian-type. North America’s most concentrated 
ski development covers 2,000 square miles of the 
Laurentian area of Quebec, serviced by railways, 
airlines and highways to spare. Some Laurentian 
ski resorts have their own airfields with regular 
daily plane schedules for visiting sportsmen. The 
Laurentians, Eastern Canada’s best-known = ski 
slopes, begin about 40 miles north of Montreal. 

In the Shawbridge district is the start and finish 
of the 100-mile Maple Leaf Trail, and in the Pied- 
mont-St. Sauveur district is a valley with seven ski 
tows, the famed Hill 70 and many miles of cross- 
country trails. Other noted ski sections of Quebec 
include Mont Rolland, Ste-Adéle, Ste-Marguerite, 
Val Morin, Val David, Lac Beauport area of Que- 
bec City, St. Donat, Ste-Agathe, Mont Tremblant 
and Mont Ste-Anne. The Eastern Tow nships, in the 
southeast part of Old Quebec, offer long and ex- 
cellent skiing, especially at Mount Orford, which 
lies in a charming provincial park. 

The Gatineau Hills, just a few miles from the 
neighbor cities of Hull and Ottawa, are among the 
oldest ski zones 'n Quebec. The medium-size rolling 
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ONE OF MANY LAURENTIAN TRAILS 


hills of the Gatineau are particularly appealing to 
the average skier. 

Winter accommodation in Quebec more than 
matches the natural ski conditions, and good food 
and lodging can be found to suit most any skier’s 
purse. The larger resorts have their own ski pro- 
fessionals, and facilities usually include electrically- 
operated tows or T-bar lifts. 

Resort operators at Ste-Adeéle, Ste-Marguerite 
and Piedmont have engaged in the cooperative 
purchase of Sno-Cats and rollers to pack their snow 
and groom their ski hills to perfection. The area 
is making it as easy as possible for guests to go up 
the hills, always a tougher proposition than coming 
down; there are now four T-bar lifts and a possible 
fifth, one cable lift and 13 rope tows. 

The Mont Gabriel Club at Piedmont, 45 miles 
from Montreal, has blossomed forth with a number 
of improvements. The lodge has been completely 
transformed, and a big new cafeteria with a spa- 
cious sun deck will offer service to transient skiers. 
The cafeteria will be at the head of the famous 
Scott’s Slip. 


ison NEW T-BAR lift at Scott’s Slip will supple- 
ment the lift on the north slope of the moun- 
tain. All slopes and trails there have been cleared, 
levelled and tended with devotion. With its two T- 
bar lifts, its practice hill and broad ski runs, the 
Mont Gabriel Club will provide some of the finest 
skiing south of Mont Tremblant. 

The Mont Tremblant Lodge, always a focal point 
for skiers with a sense of high adventure, will offer 
several competitive ski events this winter. These 
include the Taschereau Race, a premier downhill 
competition, on January 24 and 25; and the Kan- 
dahar Race, on March 7 and 8. The Mont Trem- 
b'ant chairlift is a Laurentians landmark. 

The Cardy Ski Hills at Mont Rolland will double 
the capacity of their cable lift. Parking facilities 
are being enlarged, and a new snack bar is being 
built above the newly paved road that leads to the 
top of the mountain. 

A new ski lift, first of its kind in North America, 
is being erected at the Mount Kingston Ski Centre 
at Ste-Agathe Des Monts. Consultant tor the pro- 
ject is Emile Cochand, jr.,. a member of the Coch- 
and skiing clan of Ste-Marguerite. The lift: was 
recently shipped from France. 

The Laurentian Winter Carnival will staged 
again this year, but not for so long a period as last 
winter. December till the end of February was 
found to be a little lengthy for sustained activities. 
Paul Gouin, who heads the Quebec Provincial Gov- 
ernment’s cultural organization and plaved a lead- 
ing part in the establishment of the Montreal Fes- 
tival, will be asked to provide a theme for this 
year’s Laurentian Winter Carnival. 


Besides skiing, other activities are being well 


be 


developed in the Laurentians. The area began open- 
air curling last year and will continue this activity 
with some expansion this winter. 

In the ski regions of Ontario there has been 
considerable hill-grading and slope levelling, espe- 
cially at Beaver Valley Resorts at Flesherton, and 
Ontario winter resorts operators are looking for- 
ward to a successful season. 

Canadian winter resorts have their own top-flight 
professional instructors, who can teach most any- 
one to ski in surprisingly short order. Instruction 
methods are standardized so skilfully that one may 
switch resorts in the middle of a ski course and 
carry right on with the next lesson. 
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STARKLY SYMBOLIC ‘The Slave’’ and rhythmic ‘‘Zapatistas’’ are features in Art Gallery of Toronto's giant retrospective exhibition by José Clemente Orozco 





José Clemente Orozco: Mexican Firebrand 


HIS WEEK, the walls of the Toronto Art Gal- 
lerv bulged with the most explosive social art 
Well-groomed first-nighters in 
looked like ready 


Yration that seemed 


oF this centurs 
tuxedos and 


ictims for the pictorial confla: 


evening gowns 








The fiery tonic had been brewed 


ot the great modern master. Jose 





Clemente Orozco 


More than 200 pieces composed the giant show 


Thev included vast photo murals of wall frescoes, 
paintings in oil and pyroxylin enamel, watercolors, 
drawings and prints The exhibits spanned more 


The shades of great painters 


gazed down from the crowded gallery walls, for 


three decades 
many past masters had helped kindle Orozco’s 


Greco, Giotto, 


creative fire Europeans Goya, El 
nd primitive native Mexican craftsmen affected 
But unmistake- 


the forms and content of his art 
bly dominating the show was the grave face with 





unruly black mop of hair, and the intense eyes 
which pierced the cloak of cant and corruption 
1rough thick, horn-rimmed lenses. With his one 
good arm, Orozco had swept into being the swirl- 


nd staccato forms 








Among painters of our times, no one seems more 
issured of immortality than Mexico's late Jose 
Clemente Orozco At his death in 1949, he left 
) d him a rich pictorial legacy. His giant 
rescoes In Mexico and the U.S. make some of the 
) %¥ contemporary expcrimental decoratofs 
seem like e bright meanderings of a wayward 
d I gh often accused of being a Com 
luNnist ypagandist. Orozco was aware of the 
t of a tists attachment to any political 
party His deep distrust of the impact of mechan- 
Z on nd his hatred of cruelty, needless violence 
d official corruption found vehement expression 
his work But he was too wise and far-sighted 
oO believe that there was any political panacea for 


humanity’s trials. He firmly declared that 





“WHO IS NEXT?"', owned by Cecil B. 


by Paul Duval 


“Artists have not, nor have they ever had, political 


convictions of any kind, and those who think they 
have such convictions are not artists”. 

Orozco’s creative power was deeply rooted in 
his native earth. He was born in 1883 in the village 
ot Zapotlan, Jalisco. His activities and affection be- 


deMille. 


gan, as they were to remain, close to the soil. He 
first studied agricultural engineering in Mexico City 
graduating at 17. Later, he studied mathematics 
and architectural design at the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Thus, Orozco already” had a broad _intel- 
lectual foundation before he began painting at the 
age of 26. The young artist worked alone, with- 
out any formal instruction. 


A r THE age of 34, two years after his first exhibi- 
tion, Orozco’s biting social caricatures caused 
him to be temporarily banished from Mexico. From 
that time, the artist was to remain a controversia 
figure. He had the good fortune, however, ot! 
coming to maturity under a government which had 
an almost unprecedented attitude to creative art 
In 1922, the Mexican Government launched a 
national arts program allowing the artist com- 
plete liberty of expression—as long as the theme 
remained Mexican. Under this program, in 19°, 
Orozco did the first of his great wall paintings. in 
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Mexico City’s National Preparatory School. Du! i T= w 


ing the next two decades, he turned out that serie 
of murals which justify his being called a modern 
master. In the Palace of Fine Arts; in Guada a 
jara; Pomona College, California; Dartmouth 
College and in New York City, he left his monu- 
mental calling cards. 

Orozco’s very universality has been, in port 
responsible for his reputation as an enigma. Ils 
art's many-sidedness opened up a_ bewilderiny!\ 
rich lode of art. Orozco once declared: “A paiit 
ing is a poem, or it is nothing”. His own pictoria 
poetry embraced both the lyric and the epic. ‘Ie 
was at home in tragedy as he was with satire. \t 
times, his emotions carried the mannerisms of (1's 
art almost to the point of absurdity, but at leust 
he was unashamed of his vision and, through ‘Is 
devotion to it, he composed an art which could 
seize the public imagination. 
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Are Medicine and Politics Good Mixers? 
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Health-insurance plans are lively political concerns across the country: 


iM BAKER shuddered mentally when he saw 
the doctor’s bill in the mail box. He had 
eJ opened dozens like it over the past three years 
i was gradually getting over the shock he had 
the first few times he read the amount on the 
sheet inside. 
He supposed the Income Tax Department files 
4d him down as an average middle-class wage 
ner. Sure—a few years ‘back he had owned 
own car and had a couple of thousand in the 
1k. Then his wife became sick and had been 
der constant medical care ever since. The car 
d been sold and his savings account was now 
monotonously blank. 
lim is only one of thousands of Canadians who 
ve found themselves empty-pocketed after illness 
d struck them or their families. The haunting 
fear of sickness is one of the things that goes with 
eing human. It carries with it the age-old dread 
of pain. But in the complicated modern society 
ot today it also asks the question: “Can | afford 
the medical costs to make myself well again?” 
Political parties the world over are alert to this 
yuestion, and health security measures are some 
of the livest political concerns in the world today. 
The trend is toward some kind of health insurance 
an—voluntary or compulsory, private or public, 
l-inclusive or limited—so that people may save 
up before that illness strikes. 
Canada’s three major political parties too have 
endorsed the broad idea of a national health in- 
surance plan, and it appears the platforms in the 
ipproaching Dominion elections may turn the idea 
ito actual bait. The way to such a plan was 
paved in 1948 when Ottawa launched a health 
erant system, then described as the foundation of 
future health insurance program. Provincial 
ints totalling $150 million over a_ five-year 
riod were to provide for assistance in hospital 
instruction, health surveys, treatment of crippled 
children, mental cases, tuberculosis, cancer and 
ther ailments. The grants now amount to more 
in $35 million a year. Without this basic 
uundation, the Government realized, the plan 
suld only result in a jumble of queueing patients, 
ried doctors and overcrowded hospitals. 
if made, such platform promises will have to 
mpete with the opposition of thousands of Cana- 
n doctors who object to administration ot the 
in by a government agency. And they will have 
offer something more appealing than the many 
i-profit health insurance plans that are today 
ving doctors’ bills for more than 1,500,000. 


t 


i iss widespread interest in both the voluntary 
doctor-sponsored health insurance plans and the 
vernment’s compulsory sickness insurance pro- 
isals has turned all eyes toward Great Britain 
th its prototype of a compulsory health insurance 
gram, 
[he British National Health Service, one of the 
st ambitious and costly health care projects 
er undertaken by a nation, was launched July 
1948, when about 93 per cent of the population 
is enrolled in one day. Total cost of the Bevan 
eme was set at $800 million for the first nine 
ths of operation, but by February, 1949, the 
int had to be raised to over $1,100 million. 
uch of this unanticipated expense can be at- 
ted to the rising costs of government admin- 
ILIDITH CROSS is a member of the staff of The 
Wiinipeg Tribune. 


here are some of the factors for and against socializing of medicine 


by Judith Cross 


istration. Dr. Melchior Palyi, of the National 
Institute of Professional Services in Chicago, in 
1950 noted that administrative costs of compulsory 
health schemes account for as much as four-fifths 
to five-sixths of the respective countries’ total social 
security administrative costs. 

Wherever compulsory government medical plans 
exist, there is a definite increase in the incidence 
of illness. An extension in coverage to meet the 
rising costs through wider membership brings add- 
ed costs, which in turn must be met with more 
taxes or inferior service. It is a vicious circle, but 
to turn back, says Dr. Palyi, “would be risking 
political suicide.” 

One way to curtail these costs is to reduce the 
doctor’s fees. The doctor then must compensate 
for his loss in income. If he is paid under a fee- 
for-service arrangement, he increases his number 
of performances; if he receives a fixed amount for 
each patient, he increases the number of patients 
on his panel. In either case, the load becomes too 
heavy to give anything but superficial and me- 
chanical medical attention. 

Dr. Norman Gosse of Halifax, a former presi- 
dent of the Canadian Medical Association, has 
asserted that the plight of the British general prac- 
titioner is worst of all. “He must have 4,000 
patients on his panel if he is to support his family 
half-decently. That means seeing 50 to 60 patients 
a day. All he can do is prescribe for the head- 
ache, the cold, the tummy ache.” 


.. JOB is frustrating too for the British doctor 
who faces the closed hospital system. The GP 
sends cases needing hospitalization to the hospital 
where a specialist takes over, if one is available. 
The patient has a free choice of specialist only if 
he can get into the hospital where the specialist 
works, and he must be referred by a general prac- 
titioner. 

Red tape is another headache for the British 
doctor, who must sign certificates for glasses, hear- 
ing aids, thermos travel allowances and 
extra food. 

Dr. A. D. Kelly, deputy general secretary of the 
Canadian Medical Association, was sent to the 
United Kingdom in 1950 to observe the operation 
of the National Health Service. He said for the 
British GP, the service had almost reached the 
point where “the ball-point pen is the most impor- 
tant instrument in the practice of medicine.” The 
doctor could “get along for a day without his 
stethoscope, but without his stack of forms and 


bottles, 


certificates he’d be stymied.” 
Dr. Kelly admitted the scheme was “tremendous- 





¥ popular” with the people, who surrendered high- 


pes medical care for the certificates that meant 
tangible benefits such as a bottle of medicine. The 
people accept the lower quality of medical care, he 
believed, because they have not been accustomed 
to the sort of care Canadians take for granted. 

Why then is government medical care so appeal- 
ing? Why did a 1949 poll show 80 per cent of 
the Canadian public in favor of a national health 
insurance plan administered by or under the 
auspices of the Federal Government? 

Health is one factor in security The need is 
universal. Behind the poll is the assumption that 
the State can provide for any need. It cannot. 
The state of health is dependent directly on the 
wealth available to finance the plan Further- 
more, many new advi intages have been added to 
existing medical plans since that poll was taken. 
Enrolment in the prepaid plans climbed 300,000 
during 1951, 25 per cent over ’50 

Until the turn of the century, the principal argu- 
ment for compulsory medical care was its offer of 
protection as a matter of right rather than as a 
humiliating offer ot charity. After World War I, 
it was argued that people need to be compelled to 
purchase medical care because thev do not provide 
for it on their own initiative. 


an increase of 


Ihe most effective argument is still to provide 
for people in the low income brackets who cannot 
provide for themselves. But in practice, compul- 
sory schemes always include a majority that could 
easily take care of themselves and almost inevitably 
ignore a minority, especially the lowest income 
group, that still has to depend on poor relief or 
private charity. 

Are doctors themselves doing anything towards 
achieving a national health insurance plan without 
the compulsory pattern? March of 1952 saw the 
formation of the Trans-Canada Medical Services, 
a body of eight non-profit prepayment medical 
service plans each of which is endorsed by a divi- 
sion of the Canadian Medical Association 
| Fa OBJECTIVE 1s “to promote the establishment 

and operation of such other non-profit medical 
care plans throughout Canada as will adequately 
meet the health needs of the public and to 
arrange for the provision of medical care on a 
national basis through the medium of its member 
plans and cooperating carriers.” 

Ihe Prime Minister welcomed the formation of 
CMS with the words: 
solution if the medical 
responsibility for a scheme that would 


“It would be a most happy 

profession would assume 
provide 
prepaid medical ittendance to any Canadian who 
needed it.” 


At present the TCMS is not available to all 


Canadians, though the medical profession has said 
it is the firm aim to make it that. It is now a co 
ordinating agency with members from eight doctor 


sponsored provincial medical ire plans. It is 





iImost certain that the two medical care plans in 
Quebec and the Maritimes will soon join 

The immediate values of TCMS are many It 
facilitates the efforts of Canadian companies with 


branches in more than one province to provide a 


medical service plan, tailored to fit prevailing 


provincial conditions, for their employees It will 


t} 


enab e the transfer of contracts for peop e moving 


I 
from one province to another without the loss of 


plan privileges. It can coordinate information and 


ict as a spokesman in talks with 


rovernment 
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The Coronation: Symbol of Solidarity 


Though the form and custom have continually changed through the centuries, 





each modification has strengthened sentiments between monarch and people 


<7. HE KING Is Dead, Long Live the 
Queen!” Underlying this famous procla- 
mation is the belief that the monarch 
never dies. From time to time a herald proclaims 
that his eternal spirit has been incarnated in the 
body of another. But the Throne is never empty. 

Toward the close of the Middle Ages this maxim 
came in conflict with the principle that the mon- 
arch must also be inaugurated into the government 
by legal and ecclesiastical rites. From this came 
the Coronation ceremony, which in England can 
be formally traced to the rites of St. Dunstan in 
the tenth century. But the elements which make it 
up are of much more ancient origin. Some, in fact, 
must date back to man’s earliest beginnings 

With the ancient tribes of Europe, the problem 
that the qualities and pow- 
ers by which the deceased ruler had secured the 
should be continued in 
When the succession 
was determined by mortal combat. the result de- 
termined the issue. Where a belief in reincarnation 
the principle of inheritance was ade- 
Teutonic 


was how best to ensure 


prosperity of his people. 


the person ot his successor. 


prevailed, 
quate. Lacking such determinants, the 
tribes ensured the continuance of the powers of the 
old ruler in the new by a ceremony which in its 
origins and essence was magical. 

Among them, a new ruler inherited the govern- 
ment of a country in the same way one might 
inherit a private estate. \ isible title of transfer con- 
sisted of rites prescribed by ancient rulings. The 
new king was elevated on the shields of his noble 
solemn feast in his dead aieass 
in the vacant seat of honor. put 
and accepted the 
these 


and carried to a 
hall. There he sat 
on his father’s helmet of gold 
oath of allegiance. Later, as conquerors, 
Anglo-Saxon princes claimed the right to the Im- 
perial purple and the insignia of the Roman Im- 
the crown, and then the sceptre and orb. 


perator 


) ee RITE Of anointing was taken over from 
Christianity. Originally, that is in very primitive 
the unction was performed with a piece 
the bod, 


forehead of his successor. 


societies, 
of the deceased ruler and 
V egetable 
substituted, but in both cases the 


Or fat, cut 


from 
rubbed on the 
oil was. later 
motive was a desire to participate in powers 
and virtues of the departed. 

According to later interpretation, the ruler was 
changed by the hand of the priest—cleansed, that 

puritied—through the grace of the Holy Ghost 
The anointed person ent ered a new status. He be- 
a Christus Domini. In 
God accepted him 
as his office-bearer in this world. Indeed, the oil 
itself was believed to come from a vial which, as 
the Pope wrote to Edward, the Virgin Mary herself 
had delivered to Thomas a Becket for that use. 

Thus between the eighth and tenth century two 
traditions blended together. Out of the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of the Teutons and the anointing 
yf the Christians there sprang the medieval con- 
consecration of a king in rites 
composed of anointing, investiture with insignia, 
coronation, enthronement and the coronation ban- 
quet. In the course of them the man entitled to rule 
became ruler. Words and gestures, symbolic cere- 
monies and liturgical formulae, accompanied by 
ecclesiastical anthems, all made clear the steps by 
which the change was brought about. It was far 
more than mere drama, for God was looking down 


came the Lord’s Anointed, 
granting him this consecration, 


ception of the 
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by Edmund S. Carpenter 


on it, asking whether the crown had been passed 
from head to head as it should be. Only if the 
forms were duly observed and nothing omitted, 
did the coronation have its due effect. 

Although the pagan chief had claimed descent 
from a heathen deity, such as Odin or Wotan, the 
English monarch did not lay claim to divinity, but 
ruled through divine influence—by the Grace of 
God. For if his rule proved unacceptable in 


—Dorothy Wilding 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


Heaven, his lands were soon visited by pestilence 
and drought. Then all knew that his powers had 
been transferred to another, and, in certain socie- 
ties, he was sacrificed. Two such “divine victims” 
were, probably, William Rufus, who met a mys- 
terious death in the New Forest in 1100, and 
Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was murdered in his cathedral in 1170. 

On the other hand, he who ruled justly, invoked 
divine aid, and performed certain rites, had con- 
ferred upon him supernatural power to cure dis- 
ease, increase the crops and multiply the cattle. It 
was said Edward the Confessor had such powers, 
and by his touch he could cure scrofula, which on 
that account became known as the “King’s Evil.” 
This gift was not infallibly hereditary; it was con- 
ditional on the king being pious. But down to the 
time when the Hanoverians ascended the throne, 
most kings of England claimed the virtue. 

The “strange virtue,” as Shakespeare called it, 





a) 


was communicated by unction administered at 1 
Coronation. The rightful successor to the thron 
also acquired at this time the ability to make stones 
roar and lions bow. Edward III even went so tar 
as to propose to Philip of Valois: “If you are, 4s 
you assert, the true king of France, prove it 
exposing yourself to hungry lions who never wound 
a true king; or perform the miracle of healing, .s 
other true ‘kings are wont to do; otherwise you will 
admit yourself to be unworthy of the Kingdom of 
France.” Philip declined, not out of skepticism, bu 
because he felt no need to prove himself. 

Among the Picts a new king obtained the spiri- 
tual powers of his predecessor by sitting on a stone 
seat atop the burial mound of the deceased mon- 
arch. Even today, the English throne stands on a 
raised platform. 

And from this rite has also come the historic 
Stone of Scone, or Stone of Destiny, a hewn block 
of coarse-grained sandstone with iron rings in either 
end. Some legends identify it with the sacred stone 
of Ireland, others with the chair of St. Columba 
But by far the most popular asserts that it was the 
= of Jacob, on which, as described in Genesis 

. he lay down to sleep at Bethel on his journey 
i Beersheba to Padan-aram. There he dreamed 
of a ladder set up on earth and reaching to heaven. 
with the angels of God ascending and descending 
on it. In this vision the Lord appeared to him and 
gave him and his seed the land on which he lay 
When he awakened from his sleep, he took the 
stone that was his pillow and anointed it and set it 
up for a pillar in God’s own house. 


a 


a 


oe. to further legend, the Stone traveled 
from Biblical lands to Spain, from there to Ire- 
land and finally to Argyll. Actually, it is almost 
certainly of Scottish origin, its lithological characte! 
suggesting that it was mined somewhere in eastern 
erthshire near the ancient seat of the Pictish mon- 
archy. However this may be, the Stone is insepar- 
ably linked with the mythology of ancient Scotland 
Its earliest authenticated use was in the year 1249 
but it is probable that it was in use centuries before. 
For no kings were “wont to reign anywhere in 
Scotland, unless they had on receiving the nan 
king, first sat upon the royal Stone of Scone.” 

The Stone’s removal to England was accom- 
plished by Edward I, “besyde many other cruel- 
ties.” Returning from his conquest of the North 
Lands by way of Scone, he ordered that the Sto: 
be taken to Westminster “as a sign that the king- 
dom had been conquered and resigned” and there 
“be made the chair of the priest celebrant.” 

Master Walter, the King’s Painter, was comm:;- 
sioned to construct a chair to contain the Stor 

This he did, building it of oak with a high, pla 
front and carved back. Its decorations have weat!)- 
ered with the passage of time and suffered fro 
the vandalism of boys from Westminster Schoo’. 

The Coronation ceremony, like the Chair in the 
Chapel of the Confessor, has changed through t 
years. But there has been no break in continui! 
Each modification in form and emphasis his 
merely expressed the community sentiments t 

wards the monarch at that period. 

In spite of its ancient origins, the ceremony t 
day has living meaning for the British peopl: 
Through radio, television and cinema, millions wil 
participate in this solemn act of mutual dedicati: 
between king and people. In age of change, it gives 
a sense of stability and continuity to life. And it 
serves to express and to bring into focus some of 
Britain’s finest national feelings. 
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>amed 
eaven. 
nding FAPNHREE YEARS ago a novel experiment in 
n and international cooperation—to help a quarter 
e lay of the world’s population living in South and 
k the Southeast Asia to lift itself from traditional 
set it poverty and misery towards a better and fuller 

lif'e—was conceived at a meeting of the Common- 

sealth foreign ministers meeting at Colombo. 
iveled The plan was the result of a lot of hard thinking 
0 Ire- Western politicians and economists on how to 
Imost save the remaining and vitally important Asian 
ractel \itions from disappearing behind the Bamboo 
astern Curtain. 
mon There have been many colorful instances of 
separ success, but these should not obscure the serious, 
os id in some cases fantastic difficulties the Colombo 
ie inners will have to overcome. Some of these 
efore ve hit the headlines of the Western press and 
ee onsequently, well-known; others are so in- 
—— nately bound up with social, economic and 
F "10us Custom in these countries, that they have 
ae be seen in their own environment to be appre- 
-Tue!- ted. 
North Che economic and political dislocations that 
Stone followed the war are the difficulties with which 
= We are most familiar. 

ere 

Woe War II devastated Asia. New political 
16 ideologies arose and a great resurgence of na- 
ws onalism asserted itself. The economy, for ages 
pia ynequal to the vast and ever-growing population, 
= pecame hopelessly inadequate and inevitably re- 
wom ulted in widespread famine, untold misery and 
ho. leep despair. The Communists were quick to cash 
at 7 m on the disruption. The Western powers were 
a’ 2 porced to watch almost helplessly from the side- 
us ines as China, with its 450 million people, was 
. ’ swept into the Soviet orbit and her strength quickly 
a put to use by the Communists. The present bloody 
6 pattles by the United Nations in Korea, the British 


in Malaya and the French in Indo-China are a 
a : ) 
Op direct result. 






will : ; ite , 
ie It does not require much imagination to realize 
— the terrible consequences if the remaining Asian 
IVES : 

id it JOHN IRWIN, Assistant Editor of SATURDAY 
e ol 





NIGHT, was for 14 years a newspaperman in India 
and travelled extensively in the Middle East. 








by John Irwin 


nations, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Siam and 
Indonesia (where several areas are under direct 
control of Red sympathizers) should decide, be 


forced, or gently “persuaded” like unfortunate 


Tibet, to enter the Communist fold. 

When India regained her freedom after 150 
years of British rule, and the State of Pakistan was 
born, what was tantamount to civil war followed 
Thousands of Hindus and Moslems were ruthlessly 
butchered during the great migration to and from 
East and West Pakistan. The remnants of the 
economy remaining from the world war was shat- 
tered. Only almost superhuman efforts by Gandh 
Premier Nehru, the late Sardar Patel (who soon 
had jails overflowing) ended the massacre and 
saved India from Communism. Like action by Jin- 
nah, the architect of Pakistan and Premier Liaquat 
Ali Khan (later to fall, like Gandhi, to an assassin’s 
bullet) preserved Pakistan. 

But a great shortage of food soon became 
apparent. The large rice-producing area of Burma, 
on which millions in India depended, was totally 
disrupted by the war and its recovery seriously 
retarded by guerrilla activity by Burmese Reds, 
aided by neighboring China. The loss to India ot 
the greater part of East Bengal, which became 
East Pakistan, further depleted India’s supply. 

Efforts were made by intensive press, radio, 
platform and poster campaigns to induce rice-eaters 
in east and south India to turn to wheat. What ot 
the wheat areas? They lay fallow during the m- 
gration. 

Help was sought. The world immediately answer 
ed that call. Ships laden with grain crossed the 
oceans—even Russia sent cargoes of wheat. It was 
commendable stop-gap aid. 

A long-term plan to restore the economy, par- 
ticularly agriculture (world economy is, and al- 
ways will be, based on the basic need for food) 
became essential. The West was anxious to help 
in every way possible. The East, naturally enough 
after emerging from decades of foreign yoke, re- 
mained suspicious, fearing that once more it would 
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GRAIN SEPARATION—INDIAN STYLE. Oxen, driven round a circular path, haul weighted bundles of straw to separate wheat from chaf# 
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used as fuel 
Iron and steel production is mounting. The 


famed Tata combine now turns out more steel 
than ever—thanks to extensions and expert advice 
Large reserves of coal and mica are being tapped 
The output of coffee and tea, forced upward during 
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A Victory for de Gaulle ‘ 


by Willson Woodside 


Y SOME CURIOUS perversion French pol- 
itical genius shows itself in the evolving, out 
of each political crisis, of a new coalition, 
with a shade of difference in its policy achieved 
by moving the majority just a few degrees around 
the circular seating array of the Assembly. rather 
than in devising a more stable form of government. 
Nevertheless, the latest crisis appears to have 
strengthened the demand for at least a greater 
power of dissolution for the government to hold 
over the heads of the Assembly, and M. Rene 
Maver has stipulated that this constitutional reform 
should be taken up immediately the budget ts 
passed 
For. quite apart from an eiectoral system which 
has produced, in the present Assembly, six party 
groupings of almost equal strength (Communists 
103, Socialists 104, MRP 85, Radicals and UDSR 
94, Peasants and Independents 99, and Gaullists 
118) the French have a parliamentary system 
under which the Assembly can kick out the gov- 
ernment any time it pleases, while the govern- 
ment cannot readily discipline the deputies by dis- 
solving the Assembly and making them fight an- 
Maver wants to strengthen the 


hp ] t n 
otmer election 


cabinet’s powers in this regard, and he has much 


n serious press and political circles. 
Thus this latest crisis could have a useful out- 
But admittedly the aspect of it 


which has aroused most interest in the outside 


come for France. 


world was the effort which the Gaullists made, for 
the first time. to form a cabinet under their leader- 
ship, and their ultimate decision to support Mayer, 
atter he had promised to seek a revision of the 


in Army scheme, and to accept this only 





after the Saar question had been settled to France's 


Satistactiol 


be this mean that Mayer has accepted the 
Gaullist policy, which is against any tampering 
with the French Army or any weakening of the 
French Union, demands revision of the Atlantic 
Pact, and sweeping reform of the French govern- 
mental svstem? The situation is by no means as 
clear as that. Maver, to begin with, is known as 
partisan of European Union. It was he 


I 
who submitted to the French parliament the report 


i Strong 


on the 


supporter of NATO ever since it was formed. He 


tlantic Pact project and he has been a 


has also made the reputation, as a former Minister 
of Finance. of a sound money man. 

At the convention of the Radical Socialist party 

October. when the venerable Edouard Herriot, 
president of the Assembly, made a startling attack 
on the European Army plan, Maver was one of 
hose who opposed him And Mayer has retained 
in his new cabinet as Minister of Defence the man 
who first proposed the European Army, Rene 
Pleven He has also retained Jean Letourneau, 
the Minister for Indo-China Affairs, who has been 
a chiet target for Gaullist criticism about loosening 
the French grip on what has been called since the 
war the French Union Maver has, however, 
dropped Robert Schuman as Foreign Minister, and 
this has given rise to fears that Schuman’s policies 
of European integration, of reconciliation with 
Germany and speaking softly to Britain and the 
United States will be modified or abandoned. 


But Maver has taken Georges Bidault for the 


post. and there has been very little difference be- 
tween his policy and Schuman’s in the past. 
Bidault was Foreign Minister for the first four 
years after liberation, from September 1944 to 
July 1948: Schuman has served in every cabinet 
since then. There have only been the two foreign 
ministers in France since the war, and both lost 
their jobs under the same accusation of softness 
towards Germany. Bidault was dropped, just at 
the beginning of the Berlin blockade, for having 
agreed to the setting up of a West German Govern- 
ment; now Schuman has been ousted for agreeing 
to the rearmament of Germany within a Euro- 
pean Army which many Frenchmen fear, and de 
Gaulle asserts, the Germans will dominate. 


— LT has been foreign minister under Schu- 
man as premier, and has been premier with 
Schuman as his foreign minister. They belong to the 
same party, the moderate Roman Catholic MRP. 
which more than any other in the Assembly favors 
European Union. If the integration of Europe were 
thrown over entirely as a French policy aim, this 
party would almost certainly withdraw its support 
from the government, as would Pleven’s party, the 
Democratic and Socialist Union of the Resistance 
(UDSR). 

What will be missing, above all, with Schuman 


FRENCH PREMIERS SINCE THE WAR 


Months of Service 
6 8 10 


DE GAULLE 
Now, 28, 1M B—Jan. 20, 1946 


GOUIN 
Jon. 27, 1946—June 11, 1946 


BIDAULT 
June 24, 1946-Nov. 28,1946 


BLUM 
Dec. 15, 1946—Jen. 16, 1947 


RAMADIER 
Jan. 22, 1947 Nov. 19, 1947 


SCHUMAN 
Nov. 24, 1947-—July 20, 1948 } 


MARIE 
July 26, 1948 —Aug. 28,1948 





SCHUMAN 
Sept. 2, 1948—Sept. 7, 1948 


QUEUILLE 
Sept. 11,1948 Oct. & 1949 Hl 


BIDAULT 
Oct. 28, 1949— June 24, 1950 


QUEUILLE 
Juby 2, 1950 —July 4, 1950 


PLEVEN 
July 12, 1950—Feb. 28, 1951 


QUEUILLE 
Mar, 10, 1951 —July 10, 198! 


PLEVEN 
Aug. 11,1951 —Jen. 7, 1952 
Bere Bae od 
FAURE 
Jon. 20, 1952 Feb. 29,1982 
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MANY premiers, but only two foreign ministers, 
Bidault until July 1948, Schuman since then. 






















































—Curry in Franc-Tireur, Poris 


YOU SEE DISASTER? HOW FORTUNATE! 


gone, will be the close and confident collaboration 
with Adenauer. The two men come from the 
Rhineland, share the same religious background 
and the same feeling for a United Europe. The, 
even speak German together, Schuman being a 
Lorrainer who was actually a lieutenant in the 
Kaiser’s Army in the First World War. Had they 
not been so harassed by their own parliaments, One 
may believe that these two men of good will could 
at least have carried through their project for re- 
moving the Saar as a bone of contention between 
France and Germany by “Europeanizing” it as the 
capital of the Schuman Coal and Steel Pool, now 
temporarily located in Luxembourg. But human 
nature and politics being what they are, it was 
probably because he was considered to be work- 
ing too closely with Adenauer that Schuman was 
unacceptable as foreign minister in the new 
cabinet. 

At least, Bidault became satisfied of that in his 
own soundings, when the merry-go-round stopped 
at his place and he was asked to form a cabinet 
In offering this chance to the various party leaders 
or personalities there is a very nice protocol 
Observed. This time, President Auriol — started 
with the Socialists, to see if they could be per- 
suaded to join a cabinet, as they have not done 
for some time, and thus create a new majority 
Next the parties which had brought down the gov- 
ernment were offered the opportunity, first the 
Gaullists and then the MRP. But all the time 
the assumption of knowing politicians was that this 
time only a Radical could do it, and that May 
was the man. 


: this manoeuvring a good deal was disclosed ot 
the present state of mind and party strength of 
the Gaullists. They had been asked once before 
to form a government a year ago, but had declined 
with the old affirmation that they didn’t believe in 
the present system of party government and would 
not be a party to one of its ineffectual coalitions 
But this time they decided to make a try at forrn- 
ing a coalition. 

Their parliamentary leader is Jacques Soustelle 
a young natural scientist just turned 40. Generdi 
de Gaulle does not sit in the Assembly, as He 
refused to run in the 1951 elections. These gave 
the Gaullists the biggest group in the Assembly 
118 members. But the role of sterile oppositior 
became so frustrating to many of them that, whe 
Pinay turned up last March with a conservativ 
economic program which they could back whole} 
heartedly, 29 Gaullists broke away. They hav 
since grown to 32. They supported Pinay al} 
year, but helped precipitate his fall by withdraw 
ing their votes a fortnight before the end. 

There was no reconciliation when Soustelle 
made his attempt between Christmas and New 
Year’s to form a cabinet; indeed he made the 
stipulation that no cabinet seat must be offered 
the dissident Gaullists. De Gaulle was reported 
by the New York Times to have withdrawn to his 
country place, after a heavy intra-party debate 
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Come to Britain 
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END OF THE SCHUMAN ERA? The fam- b ee —— a 
ous statesman is not included in the new ae : ; Sieeas Fee ‘ 
ration cabinet. As is often the case, he was more , . ’ es nf’ '3 ; 
n the highly esteemed abroad than at home. ; ‘ eee, - 
round . 
Rhee which resulted in his agreeing to give 
ing a the parliamentary group a free hand j 
n the in forming a cabinet if it could. 
1 they It is quite clear that the position of 
5. One voting uniformly with the Commu- 
could nists against the government, just to " : 
Or re- prove that France is ungovernable A YEAR OF ROYAL CELEBRATIONS. With processions, Pp ageants, carnivals, 
ane under her present constitution. has be- festivals and thrilling Sporting occasions, in this most glorious of Coronation years 
as. the come _ increasingly uncomfortable RR mo : : ; 
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Gaullists in by-elections has forced a The nie Hee ReaciCaasions, ais awe) , ‘ 
his re-examination of their strategy. pe Ey eee ee en ae C i B f / 
oes Yet it may be too late: the move- ion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. Ome O V7 ain 
binet ment has lost its status of an anti- 
aders communist crusade through the de- 
tocol cline in Communist strength and ; 
rarted ss aggressiveness; at the annual party ; 
* An occasion rally in November de Gaulle did not 
i for celebrating! even mention the “separatists”—the 
orit\ + Communists. The party has lost most 
20 \nniversary Ale was brewed of its conservatives to Pinay. What it oe 
oo especially for just such an has left is mainly a radical following, ombining the 
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democracy through the worker-em- 
ployer associations de Gaulle has talk- led to 
ed about vaguely for some years past. so, only a 

The Gaullist position simply is not Mayer 
strong enough today to win anything 
like the “surrender” by Maver and treaty, 
the moderate parties which ts talked lists that they couldn't 
about in Mayer's con- back into systematic opposition, 


cessions did not satisfy the Gaullists their vote. 


Mayer's confirmation. 


last-minute 


some circles. 





If you use 
textile yarns or fabrics 
in your product or process... 


This Book may Save you Money! 







It te about the unique st-cutting fied industries. These case-histories 
properties of nvion in twenty eakiee ul were chosen trom jooiiedacnigeacene 
pages filled with illustrations and fact- applications of nylon in industrial 
; n. Specific case-histories produc ts and processes to illustrate its 
led to show ( id y versatility. Here is a partial list of the 
I s ( g costs any div s1 industries covered in the book: 
@ Fishing e Office Equipment @ Laundries 


e@ Transportation (Sea, Road, Air) 
e@ Soap Making 


@ Communications 
e General Manufacturing 


Many more actual a! | potential pre 


discussed. Yo industrv mav be 


ifitable applications for nylon in industry 
in lude d. 


process. If you are interested in 


Nylon is continua proving its 


in new industrial uses. This more efficient production, reduced 
kK tells w you might be sna costs or in improving your 
S s gh the product, send for your copy of 


duct or this book today, 


Our technicians will gladly work with you on any 


se of a textile product. Fill in 


' 
I \ we are at r service, 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of nylon filament yarns and staple fibre 
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party interrogator in the debate which 
Even 
concession by 
offering to seek modifications 
to the European Defence C ommunity 
and a feeling among the Gaul- 
afford to go 
won 
This vote was given in a 


SERVING CANADIANS 
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easily, or satisfy them all. It took solid bloc, to make the most of the 
several days of talks between Mayer role of “king-maker” and exert the 
and the Gaullist leaders, and then maximum pressure on Mayer's pol- 
close questioning by the Gaullist icles. 





























Why not find out f nylon can cut costs and increase profits for you? 


From Mayer’s speech it appears 
that his aims are; 1) To get the budget 
through. 2) To go to the United 
States and urge a general review of 
the world situation, which would tie 
together more closely European de- 
fence, Korea, Indo-China and North 
Africa. 3) To put through a constitu- 
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A Reply 


UGENE FORSEY’S brutal, per- 
sonal attack on Bruce Hutchison 
(SN, Jan. 3), in which he confuses 
himself with the Godhead. fails to 
take note of extremely important 
points in respect to the constitutional 
crisis of 1926, which Forsey insists 
King manufactured to hoodwink the 
Maybe a reporter who sat 
through it in the Gallery (I don’t re- 
call seeing Mr. Forsey around), and 
then covered the election campaign, 
can refute a couple of points raised 
by Mr. Hutchison’s angry critic. 
The first is that Meighen could not 
govern. The proof is that he had to 
seek dissolution in a matter of days. 
No use to argue that he was defeated 
by the accident of a broken “pair” 
He clearly could not have survived 
many, if any, further non-contidence 
votes, and he dared not risk naming 
Ministers to Departments, thereby 
forcing by-elections and removing the 
gentlemen from the House in the 
interim. Moreover, it was crystal 


electorate. 


clear, once the Customs vote had been 
taken, that the Progressives and 
others wanted no part of Mr. 


Meighen. If Lord Byng was unable 
to perceive the complete lack of any 


permanent affinity between Tories 
and Progressives, then he was cer- 
tainly no man to be deciding who 


should be Prime Minister of Canada. 

Second, there was a constitutional 
issue, nO matter Mr. Forsey’s rejec- 
tion of it. The Canadian people sim- 
ply were not having any part of the 
notion that a non-Canadian can be 
allowed to decide who shall form gov- 
ernments in Canada. This may not fit 
Mr. Forsey’s expert conclusions, but 
it fits the facts as they were at the 
time. Maybe Mr. King “manufactur- 
ed” the issue (a debatable point), but 
at least he settled for all time the 
question of who runs Canada. What 
happened in °26 played no inconsider- 
able part in the subsequent re-inter- 
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tional reform which will give the go\ 
ernment more power to dissolve the 
Assembly. 4) To reach some kind <¢ 
“final” settlement of the Saar que. 
tion. 5) To secure some modification 
of the European Army treaty an! 
secure a closer association of Bri 
ain with it. * 


to Mr. Forsey 


pretation of the Governor-Genera 
ship and of the status of Canada, an 
other partner nations, within the Con 
monwealth. 

Mr. Forsey argues as if the Cor 
stitution (BNA Act, or any other Con 
stitution) were unchangeable, as if w 
are stuck with the horse-and-bugg 
from here to eternity. Now it is m 
understanding that Mr. Forsey is 
member of the CCF Brain Trust (| 
hope I do neither Mr. Forsey nor th 
CCF an injustice in so thinking), and 
it is also my impression that the CCI 
wants to change pretty nearly every 
thing hereabouts. They'd better keep 
an eve on Forsey, w ho seems to clin 
to ideas which will be subversive i 
Utopia. What he overlooks is that th 
Canadian people changed our concep' 
of constitutional practice at the polls 
Does Mr. Forsey honestly believe that 
any future Governor-General will re 
fuse the “advice” of a Canadiai 
Prime Minister? 

If I write in this vein, it is simpl\ 
a milder version of Forsey’s virulent 
attack on Hutchison. What 
mean, tor example, when he says that 
“Mr. Hutchison’s admiration o 
[King’s] conduct tells us a good dea 
about Mr. Hutchison”? That Bruce is 
a wife-beater? That he is an ignot 
amus? That he tortures cats? Mr. For 
sey might come down off Olympus 
long enough to tell us ordinary mor 
tals precisely what this tells him 


does he 


What the Hutchison book tells m 
(and I don’t agree with all his esti 
mates of Mackenzie King and his 


behavior) is that the author is a grea 
reporter and one of the finest writer: 
this country has ever produced. 

The trouble with Forsey, Incredib] 
Canadian No. 2, is that-he doesn’ 
know a thing about the Canadiai 
people. Mr. Forsey just knows abou 
rule books. 


Montreal, Que. Lestie ROBERT 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
eral election of 1949. Seventeen 
rs of uninterrupted power have, as 
ays happens, bred in many of the 
F lers of Liberalism a spirit of com- 
cency, often mounting to outright 
ygance, which has been reflected 
their contemptuous treatment of 
liament and the public. Some of 
m demean themselves, as if their 
ues and exploits entitle them to 
eternal monopoly of the govern- 
e of Canada. But the voters of a 
nocracy with British traditions will 
y tolerate arrogant complacency 
their rulers for a certain length of 
e. The evidence of the Federal 
elections and the provincial elec- 
is held in 1952 indicates that the 
entment of many voters, who 
merly supported the Liberal party, 
or the prevalence of this spirit at 
tawa has made them ready to pun- 
it. 


HE CRY “It is time for a change” 
# was heard through the land before 
received a powerful stimulus from 
e great political upheaval which oc- 
irred in the U.S.A. on November 4. 
here the Democratic party, which 
d been entrenched in power at 
Vashington for 20 long years and had 
lt up a very powerful machine, was 
iven from office by a widespread 
volt of former supporters and in- 
pendents. 
The Democrats like our Liberals, 
aimed credit for the unparalleled 
Osperity of their country, but their 
“you never had it so good and 
yu would be fools to risk a change’ : 
| upon deaf ears. 
For exactly the same reason an 
peal in Canada to keep the creators 
“prosperity in power may fall very 
it. Indeed. there is some ground 
r the contention that, for many fam- 
es, most of the benefits of the svs- 
m of family allowances have already 
en wiped out by the sharp rise in the 
st of living. And the efficacy of 
appeal for the conservation of 
Osperity has now heen greatly im- 
iired by the series of revelations that 
ere has been wanton waste in the 
iministration of the huge sums al- 
cated to the program of defence 
nce the outbreak of the war in 
Norea, and that the per capita annual 
st of our armed forces is much 
rger than the comparable cost for 
th the United States and Britain. 
The public does not mind being 
xed for the vital purpose of national 
efence, as long as it feels that it is 
etting value for its money, but it be- 
mes intelligibly indignant when it 
2rceives that a substantial part of 
e money wrested from its pockets is 
wasted by incompetent Min- 
ers and their weak-kneed officials. 
This stage has now been reached in 
inada. The basic problem of Mr. 
Laurent and his colleagues is to 
nd wavs and means of placating the 


S 


yunting indignation of the public 
: Dout their extravagance and waste- 
4 iIness. The discovery of convinc- 


g arguments for this purpose will 
x their ingenuity to the limit and it 
highly probable that the strategists 
Liberal party will resort to the 


1953: Election Year 


technique of what is called “The 
Father Image” during the campaign. 
They will parade Mr. St. Laurent as 
a man of infinite kindness of heart 
and breadth of mind, who has a soul 
above narrow partisan considerations. 

But they will have to answer the 
awkward question how it happens 
that a politician represented as the 
beneficent father of his country is so 
lightly concerned about one of its 
prime needs, security against aggres- 
sion, that he has condoned wasteful 
administration in the program of de- 
fence and retained in his Cabinet a 
Minister who cannot escape respon- 
sibility for it. 

The Liberals, however, see no rea- 
son to despair of their chances of 
securing another spell of power. They 
count upon winning again all save a 
fraction of the 80 seats now control- 
led by the French-Canadian vote and 
are confident that at least five out of 
Newfoundland’s seven seats are safe 
pocket-boroughs for them. They 
know that the normal swing of the 
pendulum, which failed to operate in 
1949, has now received great momen- 
tum from a number of developments, 
which have shaken the confidence of 
the voters in Liberalism. And a month 
ago they were reconciled to the loss 
of 25 or 30 seats in the Maritime 
provinces, Ontario and the West, 
which would leave them with a com- 
fortable majority of at least 25 over 
any combination of opponents. 

But they have now to contemplate 
the effect of impact of the Currie Re- 
port upon public opinion. They do 
not dismiss it as negligible; they still 
think that it will not eliminate their 
majority completely but may well 
reduce it to 10 or 12, which would 
be narrow but adequate. 


. Progressive-Conservative party 
is still faced by the problem creat- 
ed for it by the destruction of the old 
political equilibrium. This existed in 
Canada prior to the baneful racial 
controversy over military conscrip- 
tion in 1917. Before that crisis each 
of the two basic races always had a 
substantial representation in the ranks 
of the two historic parties at Ottawa. 
But from 1917 onwards the almost 
solid phalanx of Liberal members, 
which the voters of French-Canada 
have sent to Ottawa, has only been 
broken once—in the election of 1930. 

Now French-Canada is the deepest 
reservoir of real conservative senti- 
ment in Canada. As long as the party 
which bears the Conservative label 
cannot tap their reservoir to an extent 
that will give it at least 20 seats in 
the Federal Parliament, there are 
simply not enough Conservatives in 
the rest of Canada to produce a par- 
liamentary majority at Ottawa. The 
voting in by-elections held last June 
encouraged George Drew in the belief 
that he could make substantial gains 
in Quebec at a general election. But 
a cold douche was administered to 
those hopes by the outcome of two 
by-elections held in October in Que- 
bec, both of which the Liberal can- 
didates won with ease. So in view of 
the weakness of the organization of 
the Progressive-Conservative party in 
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Start—on every ftoor, in 

every room. 


RR ST 
if you are 
rebuilding 


your old hard- 


ist make sure 


wood or softwood floors are level, 
add felt paper, then lay your lino- 
eum. its simple and fast—you 


can even do it yoursell. 
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Quebec . the active ention he also knows that it will be very 
Premier Duplessis and his well- hard to convince his racial com- 
machine as allies will serious riots that a French-Canadian lead- 

eaten the ascendanc' he Lib- er like Mr. Laurent, who values the 
eral p n ce goodwill of his people, will ever count- 
Now M s Dp esses enance anv serious invasion of these 

old in abh« ace the Libe dart He knows it will be hard to 
s e promote siniste s onvince them that they would be 
” go disen 1e safer if Mr. St. Laurent were replaced 

e expense ne cher it Ottawa by an English-speaking 

shed p C chts Quebec. He Protesta from Ontario like Mr 
s dedic i himse ght such Drew His chances of success in 
1 e st ditch. But an uphill battle against racial emotion, 
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Interior decorators say “Out 
with muddy browns, in with leum at your 
color!” ...the most livable col- modern linoleums, in tiles or by- 


ors you’ve ever seen. the-yard... 


AN 


wt. 


need Carpeting, Dut 


You don't 


inoleum does make a wonderful 








You'll find Dominion Inlaid Lino- 
dealer’s... New 


For kitchen, bathroom, playroom, 
hallway—combining and match- 


which is a very powerful sentiment in 
Quebec, remain very dubious. 
However, the last 
Canada showed that the  French- 
Canadians were still less than 31 per 
cent of the total population of Can- 
ada, another party’s acquisition of a 
clear majority from the English-speak- 
ing provinces cannot be ruled out as 
a complete impossibility. Mr. Meigh- 
en, carrying only three seats in Que- 
bec, seven short of a clear 
majority in the Federal Parliament 


since census of 


was only 
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of your house—not just kitchens 
and hallways. Ideal for bedrooms— 
warm-looking, resilient, noiseless. 
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Four modern effects — Marbo- 
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Cuts your floor-work in half. 
No cracks, no wood grain where 
dirt can lodge. Swish—and lino- 
leum’s surface is again 
fresh and bright. 


your budget. 


smooth 
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Linoleum 
is a permanent floor as 
well as a floor covering. 
It lasts a lifetime, so needs 
no expensive hardwood 


underneath. 


costs no more 
than hardwood, 


including laying by experts. 
(Of course it costs even less 
when you do it yourself.) 
Your dealer will show you = 
how you can enjoy all the a 
benefits of this proved mod- 


ern floor—and stay within 





You just use the original 
rough boards that go 
under any floor; over that 
put plywood and felt 
paper—then your 


linoleum. 
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after the election of 1925. But at thu cha: ve thi 
date Mackenzie King was still a cor)- B munism, | 
parative novice in the arts of eleo- B tro: oled \ 
tioneering and had very few abe rec ocilin: 
lieutenants, and the Progressive par'y, B oof) cirla 
after its remarkable upsurge in te 5 reov 
election of 1921, was well on the w. y S the union: 
to its final extinction. There a!.o b Co: cress 
existed no hard core of convine d Bits progral 


Socialists like the present supporte °s et vf its 


of the CCF and the Social Cre. it Coo cress, 
party still lay in the womb of tin 
unborn till 10 years later. IME 
But, while the Progressive-Conse | atte 
atives can criticize the policies of tie [ id Si 
Liberal party in regard to the tar Georme 7 
social security and foreign affai s, eiesicletate 
they have offered no serious ch Ein. Sele 
lenge to the basic principles und--r- 7 a 
lying these policies and, therefo::, va we 
they cannot hope to make an indict- 7 of b 
ment of them an effective lure {or ‘A even 
votes. for them, 
. z for the m«¢ 
S THE party which has traditiona:| he worke 
favored the maintenance of the action in 
closest possible ties with Britain, their 
natural inclination would be to offer unde 
greater help to the hard-pressed Brit- pierre 
ish people than the Liberals have seen ne 
fit to provide. But any large gift of se Pag ty P 
money would be unpopular and the ae pd 
high protectionist elements in the Ccr 
party would balk furiously at any pro- me ae 
posal to give a stimulus to Britain’s : _ a | 
export trade, the most useful form of | a 
help available, by lowering our import ew ag 
duties against British textiles, ma- ae ; 
chinery and other goods. But it 1 
So the best hope of the Progressive- eSiCauy 
Conservatives in the coming cam- ihe genera 
refore, 


paign would be to concentrate their 
energies upon exposing the errors and 
the St. Laurent ministry 


to be sat 


follies of Saskatchev 


and fanning the deep sense of griev- pe 
ance felt by a large body of voters a = 2 
nentary 


over excessive taxation, the high cost 
of living and wasteful expenditures 
If they can convince a horde of form- child of 
er supporters of the Liberal party "ineer, 
that their trust in Mr. St. Laurent and rabble-rous 
his colleagues was misplaced, then now gi 


[he Soc 


these malcontents and the majorii provin 
of the independent voters, now much trol of 
more numerous that they were vinces, 
generation ago, although they m shich is 


have scant enthusiasm for some of the \ seekin 


policies of Mr. Drew and his part The tour c 
may decide that it offers the best lertaken 
agency for punishing the Liber \iberta ha: 
party for its sins. nary n 

party o} 
ee short of national | | possib 
E dignation will suffice for M the Fe 


Drew's attainment of his only sati 


fying goal, a clear majority. If it ca Yopay th 


not be aroused, then many of the the Soc 
disgruntled Liberals and Indepe successf 
dents will cast their votes for the est. adn 
-candidates of the CCF and the Soci Alberta 
Credit parties and such a splitting c! 1 singu 
the anti-ministerial vote would j en reve 


ring m 


most certainly ensure another spe 
vincial | 


of power for the Liberal party. 






The contrast between the lus) mple n 
prosperity of the North Americe) : rove & 
continent under a system of free Vances | 
enterprise and the current regime « The 
harsh austerity in Britain, which hi» F il novi 
travelled far along the road to th: ned a 
Socialist state, has not produced tish_ Col 
climate favorable for the fortunes « cult an 
the CCF. For the moment its lea mMeasu 

ce. 





ers seem to have tamed the extren 
among their flock, whose pr 
nouncements were exposing it to th: 


soth ins 
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refore, its leaders will have reason 
be satisfied if through gains in 
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[he Social Credit party, the strange 
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ineer, and William Aberhart, a 
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now grown into a lusty brat. In 


trol of our two most” westerly 
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nary move for the creating for 
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the Social Credit party is its record 


est administration, of the affairs 
Alberta. But in this feat it has 
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vances and keep taxation at a low 


ned a Social Credit Ministry in 


US 
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o, It can double its present  par- 


th is growing fastest, and it ts 


ce. 


the leaders of 
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» that it was tainted with Com- party hymn at intervals in muffled elect the band of righteous Godtear- allegiance to the Social Credit faith. 
m, but they are still constantly tones the merits of their pet panacea ing men who will be chosen with Until a party can provide itself ' 
ed with the thorny problem ot for the economic and financial sick- scrupulous care to carry the bar with a political and economic phil- ! 
ciling the conflicting interests ness of the world. But they make of Social Credit in elections, osophy which will win some recruits ; 
ir labor and agrarian supporters. not the slightest effort to translate standards of political morality, for it the higher grades of the 
reover, the ardor of most of their finespun theories into practical hitherto unknown on this continent. intel] it can only flourish in 
nions affiliated to the Canadian legislation and they sedulously avoid will be established in magical fashion some where d 
ess of Labor for the CCF and offering any concrete program of re- All Canada’s other parties can favor it. It has not the remotest 
ogram tends to make the adher- forms to the voters. In default of a claim adheren th chance of securing control of a 
if its rival. The Trade and Labor program their favorite line of appeal ranks of our intelligentsia, such as the nation’s destinies and Progressive- 
ess, favor other parties. lor votes has been that political virtue staffs of ot Conservative fears of its competition 
and ideals have sunk to a low level in writer has vet outside of Alberta and British Colum- 
Canada and that if the voters will only of this class bia are groundless. + 





IME, however, this situation may 
altered by developments in the 
d States. Walter Reuther and 
ge Meany, the newly elected 
lents of the ClO and the Amer 
Federation of Labor. are both 
sus to heal the breach between 
two organizations for the pul 
of building a solid labor front 
even if they cannot achieve unity 
hem, they intend each to work 
he more effective mobilization of 
workers of the U.S. tor political 
n in their own interests. 




























OOOO een ee 


under their leadership, the labor 
ents in the U.S. becomes very 
tant politically, then the infection 
heir political activities will assur- 
spread to Canada and, if the 
could count upon the virtually 
| support of the organized work- 
ind their dependents, many indus- 
seats, which it cannot now 
il successfully, would come within 
rasp. : 






ut it is unthinkable that its for- 
s can receive this stimulant before 
general election takes place, and 
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atchewan and British Columbia 
possibly an odd victory in On- 
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entary quota of I1. 


1 of Major Douglas, a Scottish 
le-rousing Canadian evangelist, 
provincial sphere it has secured 
inces, the section of Canada 
seeking fresh worlds to conquer. 
tour of Eastern Canada recently 
rtaken by Premier Manning ot 
rta has been interpreted as a pre- 
arty of a nationwide organization 
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Toronto: City of God ff: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
France’s tribute to an obscure writer: 
The Balzac of Brazil. Toronto has 
created an elaborate pseudo-culture, 
plus a frightening antagonism to genu- 
ine culture. The city turned out en 
masse to see the Vienna Art Collec- 
tion only after being advised of the 
financial values of the pieces. The 
Museum stands empty, except on 
Sunday, when citizens enter it to 
escape the rain, pick up a date or hold 
hands in a dark corner. 

But Toronto has obtained what it 
wanted most. Its people are much too 
able to fail in their goal. They have 
wanted security, godliness, educa- 
tional institutions, disciplined mod- 
eration in all things. Believing in cul- 
ture theoretically, they have attempted 
to copy it from England, and have 
swindled themselves because they 
really have no irrepressible yearnings 
for li. Save in occasional groups, they 
do not care passionately about music, 
poetry, painting. To do so and admit 
it would betray a lack of balance that 
a typical Torontonian will never do. 
They have built the temples of ART, 
but they are only formal worshippers. 
Theirs is as beautiful a city as man 
can make with his hands and brains. 
It is dull because it has been handi- 
capped by the failure of the spirit of 
man to cooperate. 

Only in recent years has there be- 
gun to emerge a new Toronto spirit. 
Chinese restaurants are becoming 
fashionable: musical events are well 
attended; ballet is realizing a new 
popularity. But decrepit value systems 
created generations ago by the upper 
class and now enforced by the middle 
class are still controlling factors. For 
example, on Sunday the sanctity of 
the place is overwhelming. Church, 
with the minister’s drawling articula- 
tions, is a must. After church, Toron- 
tonians can enjoy the mid-day sun- 
shine as they walk home to their Sun- 
day roast beef and boiled turnips, con- 
firmed in all of thei previous ways 
of thinking. 


ORONTO has its share of evangelists, 

but they are ignored by the “re- 
spectable Christians” who preter a 
quiet, conservative da\ of rest. Stores 
draw the shades on their show win- 
dows so as not to distract strolling citi- 
zens from pious thoughts. As a famous 
professor once wrote, “Toronto is per- 
haps the finest city in the world in 
which to die, especially on Sunday 
afternoon, when the transition be- 
tween the living and the dead is so 
gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible.” 

Seldom has a city experienced such 
success in legislating morality. There 
are only sixty cocktail bars, 150 movie 
houses, one theatre and a burlesque 
house. Cinemas list their attractions 
as being “family” or “adult” types, 
and in theory, no child is supposed to 
attend an “adult” movie. Sunday 
shows are banned. Breweries may not 
advertise beer, so they feature nature 
scenes, erroneously making it appear 
that the citizens are madly addicted 
to rural life. Only recently have Sun- 
day sports been permitted, and this by 
a bare majority vote. For Toronto is, 


above all else, a godly city. 
In a recent sermon dealing with t 
Sunday sports issue, a clergyman sa 


; i 
—and was quoted in the headlines .f ' by John 


all the principal papers—that “Wh 
Christ reappears on this earth, \e 
want to be sure he makes his fiist 
appearance in Toronto.” One is 1>- 
minded here of Milton’s passage “ 
what does He then but reveal Himsc f 
to his servants, and as his manner 5, 
first to his Englishman.” 


* THOUGH the people who “kno 
what is best for others” have st 
ceeded in passing morality laws; they 
have failed pitifully in enforcing the: 
Seldom has a city had so few bars; 
never has a city had so many drunks. 
American visitors—particularly tho ¢ 
who experience a Saturday night ride 
on a streetcar—are reminded instant \ 
of prohibition days. For though Toro»- 
to’s consumption of alcohol is not dis- 
proportionately high, the large nur 
ber of teetotalers means that those 
who do drink, DRINK. And the guilt 
feelings attached to this “sin” furthe: 
increase that consumption. Recent 
when an old house was torn down to 
make way for the new Sick Children’s 
Hospital, 44 liquor permits were ui 
covered, all for the same year. To- 
ronto has 2,000 enrolled members ot 
Alcoholics Anonymous, plus a large 
number of potential members. Y 
When it was suggested that an Alco- 
holics’ Hospital be constructed, one 
city controller protested that this 
would be an admission that there 
were alcoholics in Toronto. 

What, exactly, has been the effect 
of this Toronto spirit, this ethos, upon 
the people themselves? In short, what 
is the distinctive personality type 
Toronto? One thing which seems 
have impressed many observers alike 
is the pattern of emotional restraint 
or inhibition. It serves as the basis fo: 
the stereotype of the Torontonian 
a stoical, stuffy type of human bein 
Great restraint must be exercised ups 
the expression in public of all cat 
gories of emotion—joy, _ irritatio 
anger, even audible laughter. Silenc 
on streetcars is contagious. Sphin 
like statues stand in queues, all faci: 
forward. Talk, Torontonians ha‘ 
discovered, is chiefly gossip, and go 
sip encourages a morbid interest 
matters that don’t concern one. Y¢« 
should also avoid talking to strange! 
lest strangers come to know you. At 
above all, avoid attracting attentic 
in public, but strive, on the contrar 
to pass through life unnoticed. E 
pression of hostility in face-to-fa 
interpersonal relations is unthinkabl 
Only into the holy pursuit of mon 
can one throw himself with enth 
siasm. 

These, then, are a people who 
lives are organized within the amt 
of formalized habit patterns. Ve 
little of their emotional life escap. s 
these bonds. Yet behind their mas 
like faces is wariness, caution, ins:- 
curity. And in spite of their intr 
verted personalities and their lack « 
spontaneous emotional reactions, the 
are often sensitive, in some casv> 
hypersensitive. to outside emotion 
stimuli, especially citicism. # 
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Crude Oil in Abundance 


by John L. Marston 


YYNICS have said that the steadi- 
Us ness of oil prices, while most 
nmodities have fallen in value, is 
dence of the international cartel 
‘ich the American authorities 
arge against the oil industry. Real- 
. argue that oil prices ought to be 
vered to expand consumption. 
en since the war competition in 
trade has at times seemed immi- 
it. It was averted by the Korean 
ir, and it became only a vague 
ssibility for the indefinite future 
1en Persian nationalism, in the 
dst of the Korean War, expropri- 
ed the assets of the Anglo-Iranian 
| Company, in particular the great 
fineries at Abadan. Yet crude oil, 
id nearly all oil products except 
viation spirit, are already plentiful 
rain. 
The direct economic effects of the 
orean War have mostly  disap- 
peared, even though the war con- 
nues. But in the course of a war 
onsuming large quantities of oil, 
id of a rearmament drive adding 
ermanently to the demand, the loss 
f Persian supplies, particularly the 
refined products of Abadan, might 
ive been disastrous. That the oil in- 
dustry has swamped that crisis in its 
ising production is one of the as- 
tonishing feats of oil history. We 
have even reached the position 
vhere the main impetus, from the 
vestern side, to settlement of the 
Persian dispute is political. The U.S. 
\dministration is anxious to extri- 
ite Persia from the danger of Com- 
munism to which her precipitate ac- 
tion has exposed her; but to the 
‘ternational oil industry a renewed 
flow of crude and refined oil from 
Persia would be quite embarrassing. 
Crude oil was never the main 
roblem, for its output from other 
surces could be expanded fairly 
uickly. But to expand refining ca- 
icity takes much longer. It was 
ily because a big and worldwide 
finery program was already in 
ind when the Persian crisis broke 
it the threatened shortages did 
‘t, in general, develop. It can be 
irmised that if Anglo-Iranian had 
‘en left to operate in Persia there 
ould have been extensive overpro- 
uction as early as 1952. 
One cause of the change in the 
tuation is the recession of industry 
many of the consuming countries 
id of world shipping. In this re- 
ect oil is no different from other 
’mmodities for which the increase 
military demand: has been coun- 
rbalanced by a decrease of civil de- 
iand. But world output of crude 
| increased — in Kuwait, Iraq, 
rabia, Venezuela, Canada, and 
sewhere — more than enough to 
ffset the loss of Persian supplies. 
Vorld output in 1952, estimated to 
640 million tons, was about 30 
\illion tons more than in 1951, and 
Persian supplies were resumed at 
rate of 30 million tons the effect 


> 


on a well-supplicd market would be 
dynamic. 

One problem, however, the west- 
ern powers have failed to solve. 
They and their associates have 
spread their new refineries widely, 
from Canada to Australia, with a 
strong concentration in the United 
Kingdom and on the continent of 
Europe. But for supplies of crude 
oil they are still heavily dependent 
on the strategically-vulnerable Mid- 
dle East. The latest agreement be- 
tween the Shell group and the Sheik 
of Qatar, whereby Shell will pros- 
pect in the sea-bed of the Persian 
Gulf, emphasizes this dependence 
on the area. 

The U.S. accounts for more than 
half of the world’s oil output, and 
the sensational discoveries in Can- 
ada may change the whole picture 
a few years hence. Output in the 
U.S. in 1952 was about 330m tons, 
in the Middle East and Venezuela, 
together, about 200m tons — rather 
more than 100m tons in the Mid- 
dle East, rather less than 100m 
tons in Venezuela. Supplies from 
both those areas are still essential to 
the West: and even Venezuela, thou- 
sands of miles removed from the 
traditional trouble-spots of interna- 
tional politics, has lately shown 
signs of political instability. 


" position of the world’s oil re- 
serves is unalterable. But policies 
for development — which fields to 
exploit, where to site refineries—can 
be adapted to the political and geo- 
graphical facts. 

It will also be necessary to adapt 
marketing policies, not only to stim- 
ulate demand but also to conform 
with changing needs. If the oil indus- 
try’s huge expenditures are to be 
justified, new uses for oil, in its va- 
rious forms, must be developed. 

The costly catalytic cracking 
plants are a special problem. It may 
be found that the offtake of higher- 
octane fuel for automobiles and air- 
planes is less than anticipated, that 
more of the cruder fractions are 
needed for industry and for all 
modes of transport — on land, on 
water, in the air. Oil engines and gas- 
turbines are rapidly replacing petrol- 
engines; the demand for the refiner- 
ies’ heavier products is thus expand- 
ing, for their highly-refined products 
tending to contract. 

The industry has reached a stage 
where careful adaptation is needed; 
where indiscriminate further develop- 
ment would be quite uneconomic. 
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make it easier to transfer interest, 
dividends, and capital sums out of 
these countries; and the mere power to 
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withdraw will in turn encourage new 
investment and thus create a further 


The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 


of these countries. Nevertheless, the 
will must be there if healthy long-run 
Oo fs i n gt ni ee a investment is to be encouraged; and 
no plan or assistance programme 91 


investment institution can serve as a 
substitute. 








BASIS FOR OPTIMISM ( “pa 


our allies open to recurring dollar 


trade barriers and customs formalities. 
“Canada serves high moral purpose and 


is not to create another international 
lending agency but to secure a general 
elimination or reduction of the present 
restrictions in these countries on the 


freed the dollar in September, 1950, 
and removed all exchange controls a 
little over a year later. In other coun- 


f 


tries there are legitimate differences of 


rree Exchange Rates, Lower crises. Briefly, investment may provide Mr. Muir concluded with an appeal irs, a 
“ relief in three main ways: first, soft- to Canadians te exercise discretion dian 
currency countries may concentrate when discussing Canada’s prospects to nadia 

Tariffs, Encouragement of their domestic investment on industries their friends in other ite “It mav d Great 

© producing dollar-earning exports or pe pleasant,” he said, “to have ons (Eck) 
Foreign Investment Keys to producing goods which otherwise would nation regarded highly abroad: but tie aoe 
, have to be imported from the dollar  poom psychology that prompts. even n-sized 

e area; second, dollar area countries may — small investors in other countries to He is P 

eda t fer conomy, concentrate their foreign investment rush into Canadian securities should A ee 

in the same types of industry; and teach us caution. Both our good repu'e, ck Exe 

+ third, the soft-currency countries May and our long-term prosperity will »e d sixth i 

ays resiaen make direct dollar-earning investments — far safer if we do not oversell Canavia J 12 

in the dollar area itself. now. Let us then temper our private an. I 

optimism with a little public caution, Opening 

especially when we are talking to nea 

PROBLEMS OF INVESTMENT Canada’s many friends abroad. - mu 

. . “Canada made aé_ valuable contri- wing In 

Urges dollar countries to remove excessive “The way to encourage private bution to the revival of faith in t financial 

investment in underdeveloped countries traditional price mechanism when she 


The exc 
istrials a 
th other 


* e repatriation of earnings, on the capital- opinion on whether or not the time has Under < 

own self-interest by accepting her ization of earnings which are not or come to make a similar dash for free- t of the 
cannot be transferred, and on the dom. But there is a surprising amount eas » 

effective control by its owners over of agreement that ultimately this is egislature, 


present-day responsibilities.” 


equity capital w hen the majority what must be done. , 1949 
interest resides outside the  under- “Our country is young, its economic a 
developed countries. system is strong, and its capacity for monton St 


s dependence on the world THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE “In the last analysis, international growth will put our resources of change wa 
nd her responsibility to it investment and economic development imagination and enterprise to a severe rated. Si 
porated. § 


depend upon a change of heart in the but welcome test. This is what we 
underdeveloped countries themselves. should remember when we become to time. muck 
greatly impressed with the difficulti-s 


se of he ncreased importance in “Exchange control can check the 
» of the loss of dollar reserves for a time, but it 














James Muir, Presi- does nothing to combat, indeed it may I believe this change will be easier if ‘-y work 
la e Annual General Meeting intensify, the underlying unbalance those countries adopt the short-run _ still ahead of us. There is little excus: ary WOE 
snare! ers of The Royal Bank of that causes the dollar drain. In con- monetary and exchange-rate policies I for gloom ina young country that even ssary.) in 

sell terest igh moral trast, a free rate moves automatically have already discussed. Any easing of now stands confidently on the thres- ots 2X shang 
| s S ne case ol to restore balance in the international the dollar shortage by these means will hold of national greatness.” ans 
UY ae the re- accounts tion. 
vorld economy. Re- “I do not mean to say, nor have I The by-l 
é ri syste m., he felt ever said, that free exchange rates will i for 
s pre site to the removal of nu- solve the whole problem; there is no G | M R t A t ea 
is stacles to healthy world — simple solution. Nevertheless, it is enera anager epor Ss ssets change me 
exists today surely unwise to forego the advantages re 
' i's economic of a free market merely because after Oo 2 A Billi mit of 10 
s ¢ nore isilv d = than its adoption, some problems will still ver ° ‘ ions ever, the bo 
ae ne, : ne pees emain c od after 
S irs n is, of course, the “In the short run, the dollar coun- T. H. Atkin ioneral Manager profitable basis —s , 
ere Bat ik A asietes Vik” cl at ciate se  ettt i fee E 1, Atkinson, Genera lanage profitable basis. RIES 
rsists seven vears after ae uae of sci sare oa a ee A os in reviewing the bank's 1952 report “The volume of business transacte Pape ben 
S 1 World Wat SHAG HORMIEIILDS ahah Gur TGSeTT stated that total assets of The Roval by our foreign branches remains very 1 seats to 
il trad ds must MIT REERGAT. (GURTACIES itis MOND TERAe Uli Bank of Canada have now reached the — substantial indeed, and _ profitabl: nal memb 
Be mens os as apes imposing total of $2,691,456,873. This, During the past year, our overseas 


SS00. Subs 
ats chang 
for as m 


oe pi ican has much tO he said. was a new high mark in chain has again demonstrated its wort! 
gain by reducing the preponderance of Canadian banking history, and is the as an important complement to ol 


ia 
I'S. good y > he tes ¢ ‘ : S ; e ‘ . y 
U.S. goods among her imports; and at highest ever reported by any Canadian Canadian organization. Not only was 





\ ses the same time the release in this way bank. this so from the standpoint of record 
s ete ae in overseas countries Deposits likewise had reached record earnings, but the contribution mad 51,000 and 
ace dak Sein tee ee Canad v's depen- totals, said Mr. Atkinson. They now in the direction of business to the Bien. oils 
- he U.S export market stand at $2,527,510.437, an increase of Canadian field through contacts estab- © CAC 
: ee nthe PONE: run, an = investment approximately $176,000,000 over the lished abroad was well worth whil \. Thomsor 
Ah} t 7 La me Will ne oO he oTe: 2S e . . om: . ” * * * . ro 
; Ewes neeennees See tee [ the greatest previous year This increase’ said As has been said in our published re- i 
S OX} importance in correcting the funda- : , : : a : - ecuion of 
cos ree vhs = : Mr. Atkinson “reflects not only sub- ports of previous years, through ou 


extensive overseas direct representa- Jasper Ave. 
f former clients but has been accom- _ tion plus our world-wide relations with louble dec! 
panied by a record making number of correspondent banks and the speciai- 2 
new names on our books. The number _ ized departments we operate in Canada is been it 
of deposit accounts on the books of the to aid traders, we are proud of tl ‘legraph fi 
bank now exceeds 2.250,000, an increase services we provide and also of tl See 
of well over 100,000 during the year.” contribution we make towards facil!- nnection | 
Mr. Atkinson reported profits for tating traders, the value of which can lange. The 


mental economic »akness avs as : 
nental onomic weakne that lays stantially higher balances in the names 
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es, Mr. Muir said, had mediate and gratifying to business; 





n available to correct the lull in but repayment of the debt bv the 21 7G < i i thi 
siness wl had occurred early in public in the future may well result the year had increased $1,762.382 over hardly be assessed in a nation whi s of stoc 
52. Thes vere tax reductions. in an enforced reduction in. con- the previous vear. After providing for ranks third in world trade. = 
juctions, and easier credit sumer spending on durable goods to Sat ae ee aoe sp hac a as eased as ¢ 
terms. Despite some red S 1 1 level quite as low and depressing cluding an adaitiona dividenc Oo : Lecogniti 
excise tasiae: thn tied of the 1952, is that which See Sea $875,000 (at the rate of 25c per share), PRAISE FOR STAFF pn se yaive 
idget had been to impose a get buying spree of 1951. If this re- the bank transferred $3,000,000 to Re- x : ; orc nto anc 
ver-all burden of taxation duction were to occur along with serve Fund, which now stands at “It is a daily occurrence in Hex milar actic 
‘ ms. while thev had oc. other deflationary factors, such as $55.000,000. Office to receive letters indicating th hese aan 
é t son extent, played a heavy inventories and a_ reduction The bank’s programme of improve- at one point or another some memb: early al 
t small part inthe revival OY a levelling off in armament ex- ment to branches, which has gone on _ of the staff has gone out of his or he Direct tel 
f trade which took place towards  Penditure, our present boom might steadily since the end of the war, con- way to deal kindly and thoughtful 2 operated 
é ilfway mark of 1952 seem, in retrospect, an unsound and tinued during the vear to provide the with the problems of a client. Publ . : 
It was the third device.” he said temporary one. Indeed, the economic public and staff with modern, un-to- opinion of a bank is by and large tl ° id the of 
that. of cauler Credit terces which, pattern today bears no little simi- date facilities and surroundings. Some opinion held of individual branches embers. A 
iS apparently chosen by ain eee larity to that _of 1928 and 1929 275 branches were provided with new the bank so that our reputation ; ie aaa 
government as the means to re- Then, as in 1952, the expansion of or improved premises, 18 new branches largely dependent on the deportmer! i e aval 
stronger current of business ‘onsumer instalment credit plaved were opened, and a further seven are and actions of branch personnel. Th xchange in 
ctivity. Comatsner credit. samtenta in important vart in increasing sales in the course of preparation. it is in good hands is amply evident. nancial firr 
vere abolished on Mav 6th. 1952. and _ maintaining sent wees at a ae Re serpin eae ee! si Y : 
the sh caitay semen hg Nici ime when raw material prices were places increased demands o e ste Ne ork, 
pean hoch gee the wank on a steady decline. The result ROYAL BANK ABROAD and in the past year we are well awa! silane 
gestion of the Bank of Canada. on then, as in 1952, could only be a : ‘ : that at many points our officers hay Mi : 
May 20, 1952. We are experiencing concealed inflation with its atten- Mr. Atkinson reviewed the history heen faced with difficulties which Ir. Dugg 
t} loyant effects of these deci- dant dangers of the bank’s extensive organization the moment may have seemed insu f DME 
sior Indeed, there is some evidence I believe_ that a sounder pros- abroad. pointing out that its growth mountable. In no case, however, was t Ed 
' that the decline in activity ae ian perity in 1952 would have resulted had followed | actual or potential there the slightest evidence of a breal ' Edmontol 
! ver-corrected, and that. inflation from greater use of the two other channels for Canadian trade develop- down in service to the public and sc. ; he late ex-1 
1s again become a threat to the Corrective devices, namely tax and ment. Offices were established only on behalf of the executive officers « romine f 
a ee eee price reductions. These interact with after a careful survey on the ground to the bank, I say a_ heartfelt “than rominent 
ak and reinforce one another in pro- ascertain whether the field was ade- vou” to the staff. In turn, on thei 7 ‘yo many y 
So-called ‘easv’ consumer credit moting a healthy expansion; in auately banked. and if not, whether behalf. I have no hesitation in assurin f the Cons 
in be most costly both to the con- other words, the expansion they pro- the bank could not only service the directors and shareholders that th + Eee SOS 
sumer and to the economy as a mote will not be based on the shift- Canada’s export trade, but could con- demands of the future will be met b F Clayton L 


the staff in the efficient, warm an 
friendly manner they have displaye 
in the past.” 


on & Co., t 
lent. Seconc 


tribute something worthwhile to the 
business communitv in the particular 
country, and operate on a reasonably 


ole. The effect on sales is im- ing sands of consumer credit.” 
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Newest Exchange President 


by T. A. Mansell 


OF WESTERN Canada’s 

( i leading sports figures tor 20 

irs, a Wing commander in_ the 

( inadian Bomber Group in the Sec- 

d Great War, white-thatched Eric 

(Eck) Duggan, 46, has a new 
n-sized job in hand. 

He is President of the Edmonton 

ck Exchange, the farthest north 

i sixth in Canada, which was open- 

Jar. 12 

Opening of the exchange is regard- 

as a further demonstration of the 

wing importance of Edmonton as 
tinancial and industrial. centre. 

The exchange will handle oils, in- 
istrials and mining stocks, along 
th other issues. 

Under a_ special 
ct of the Alberta 
gislature, passed 

1949. the Ed- 
nonton Stock Ex- 
lange was incor- 
orated. Since that 
time, much _prelim- 
iry work Was nec- 
ssary) in bringing 

e exchange to frui- 
tion, 

The by-laws pro- 
de for an_— ex- 
lange membership 
mit of 100. How- 
‘ver, the books were 
sed after 65 seats 
sere sold. The price 

seats to the orig- 

il members” was 


ats changed hands 





gan Sutherland, partner in Sydie, 
Sutherland and Driscoll, Ltd., Mau- 
rice D. Parry is secretary. J. J. Col- 
lins, general manager of the exchange, 
is an air force veteran and a chartered 
accountant. For several months he 
was in Vancouver obtaining first-hand 
information on stock exchange opera- 
tions in that city. On the board of 
directors are the officers in addition 
to Allan N. Snell, Harold F. Le Ma- 
surier, K. S. Langfeldt, J. L. Suther- 
land, John E. Sydie, and Walter C. 
Jackson. 

Eric Duggan, who brings his vibrant 
enthusiasm to the new venture, was 
born in Manitoba, attended school 
Edmonton and en- 
tered the University 
of Alberta, taking a 
commerce course. 
Joining his father’s 
firm in 1929, he was 
appointed five years 
later as manager of 
the Calgary branch. 
In 1940 he joined 
the RCAF and prior 
to going Overseas 
served in wireless 
schools in Calgary 
ind Winnipeg. Over- 
seas, he gained con- 
siderable operational 
experience as adju- 
tant of a famous 
RCAF intruder 
squadron. Later, 
promoted to wing 
commander, he _ be- 
came responsible for 


‘as much as ERIC M. DUGGAN all administrative 


1.000 and $1,200. 

The exchange is located in the W. 
\. Thomson building, near the inter- 
‘cuon of Edmonton’s main streets, 
sper Ave. and 101 Street. A 30-foot 
suble deck stock quotation board 
is been installed, served by CNR 
‘legraph facilities with direct tape 
innection to the Toronto Stock Ex- 
lange. The board has various list- 
gs of stocks and these will be in- 
eased as Operations get under way. 
<ecognition has been given by the 
oronto and Montreal exch: inges and 
milar action is expected shortly by 
ilgary and Vancouver. 

Direct telephone facilities will also 
* operated between the trading floor 
id the offices of stock exchange 
embers. At the start, 16 telephones 
ill be available. Membership in the 
xchange includes representation of 
nancial firms in Toronto, Montreal, 
yew York, Victoria, Vancouver, and 

ilgary. 

Mr. Duggan, the President, is head 

D. M. Duggan Investments Ltd., 
Edmonton, founded by his father, 
le late ex-mayor D. M. Duggan, a 
rominent figure in Alberta politics 
4’ many years as provincial leader 
t the Conservative party. 

Clayton L. Jackson, of C. L. Jack- 
on & Co., brokers, is first vice-presi- 
lent. Second vice-president is J. Lo- 


matters of four big 
RCAF stations. 

One of the west’s football boosters 
for many years, Mr. Duggan played 
as quarterback with the University of 
Alberta Golden Bears, Edmonton 
Eskimos and Calgary Bronks. He was 
with the latter when they won the 
Western Canada championship in 
1937. Five years before, he helped 
found the Edmonton Athletic Club, 
becoming a widely known football 
official and hockey referee. In 1941 
he was one of the officials handling 
the Grey Cup final between Ottawa 
and Winnipeg. In 1948 he was chair- 
man of the players’ committee when 
the Edmonton Eskimos made their 
initial bow into the western football 
conference. 

A strong advocate of cadet train- 
ing, Mr. Duggan is a member of the 
national board of directors of the Air 
Cadet League of Canada. He is also a 
member of the Alberta committee of 
the Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada. During the Canada Sav- 
ings Bond campaigns, he has been 
payroll savings organizer for Edmon- 
ton and northern Alberta. 

With “Eck” Duggan at the helm, 
the new Edmonton stock exchange is 
certain to be a successful venture, in 
the opinion of his wide circle ot 
friends across Canada. 
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i i 1.358.000 H.P. Natural Gas assured 
j } a in the near future. 
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Pe 4 Highways. Airlines to main 
} f | TRANSPORTATION centres of World and Province. 
iG Deep sea ships ply all year “round 
} j [P= =e between British Columbia har- 
} } wil | bours and World points. 
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| BASIC INDUS RIES > Seeger 


culture and Fishing. 
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/ | 
Confidence which secondary in- 
dustries have placed in the 
) future of British Columbia is 

NG evidenced by the huge industrial 
expansion which has taken and is 
taking place. 


| | 
| 
| 
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Before you decide on any location, 


i ~ PLANT SITES eng ove ree he 


ALi if 4 M Ps ee and heavy industries. 


eS 
== 


} nn In addition to these great advantages. British 
co Columbia offers: equable climate: sound govern- 
ment with advanced legislation; a strategic position 
for world trade. Availability of skilled and un- 





| skilled workers adds to the claim of British Columbia 
| as being the Land of Industrial Opportunity. 
' 


INDUSTRIAL growth during the past 10 years 


1912 1952 

| Forestry - - = $125.000.000 $ 520,000,000 
Mining - - - 76.000.000 165.000,000 
Agriculture -  - 72.000.000 153,000,000 

r Fishing - - - 38.000.000 80.000.000 

1 ? Manufacturing - 558.000.000 1,290.000,000 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE & INDUSTRY 


Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 


Your enquiry will receive 


prompt attention and 





all pertinent data will 






be forwarded on request. 


Investigate 
~ British Columbia Now! 









Minister 





Hon. Ralph Chetwynd, 
E. G. Rowebottom, Deputy Minister 





M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 





Read What Women Are 
“COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


—DOING 
NO. 56” 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a — SAYING 


Dividend of 25 cents per share has been 
declared on the no par value common 
stock of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited for the quarter ending December cane 
31st, 1952, payable February 27th, 1953, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on January 3lst, 1953 . Y4TyTp , ToOrmdT 
seas iniliat ik tie aaa in SATURDAY NIGHT 
FRED HUNT. F.C.I.S 


Secretary 
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You can even 
get away 


from yourself... 





at the Fort Montagu 
Beach Hotel! 
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Fort Montagu 


BEACH HOTEL 


tHE NTERNATIONAL 
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the East. I read somewhere only 
th jay an apt definition of tim 


father to one’s great-grandson. divid 


ed OY the annual monsoon rains 


. n ] lea - mn + ory 
nd not too little rain tnere 





near-Starvation for mul 


ons. That ts why 


ro schemes at. strategic 





throughout the country 


There is another factor 


- emeeraeein TRADERS have blue- 

printed a program for extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
hict to push through the 
his law. which ex- 
President 
tariffs 


of American 


here—from one’s great-grand- 
important to realize it 
ood—not too much 
modicum of prosperity. If the rains 
the Indian Govern- 


Is going anead witn tne severa 


points 


Wild and 


domestic animals take a great toll of 


Horse-Trading On Imports 


should be transferred from the duti- 
able list to the free list. 

he Council is careful to specify 
that it does not recommend unilateral 
action by the U.S. in placing the 
metals on the free list. 

When the trade agreements law 
was extended in 1945, authority was 
given to reduce all rates that existed 
on Jan. 1, 1945, by 50 per cent. The 
Torquay, Geneva and Annecy Trade 
parleys resulted in a substantial use 
of that authority. 

4 change also is considered neces- 
sary in the “escape clause” procedure. 
The Council feels that Congress 
should confine that part of the new 
bill to a statement of principles on 
actual injury to a domestic industry 
which is “economically” operated. 

The Council also objects to the so- 
called “peril point” provisions in the 
taking the stand that it 
itilized by industry as a 


vehicle to gain higher tariff duties. 


Present law, 





and Colombo 


‘rowing crops. Bulls and cows are 
very sacred to Hindus and will 
crash into one 





A i t Ic t 

en results in a riot. They wander 

“ Inmolested. 

I remember Delhi my efforts to 
relp the grow-more-food campaign. 
Cabbages. c fiowers, lettuce and 

her vegetables were almost ready 

irvesting. One morning I nearly 
vept. Dt g the night a few stray 
cows had wandered into the walled 
garden, through a gate which had 


een accidentall eft open, and ate 
aalf the crop. Think of the damage 


enced fields of crops. 


What they don't eat, the porcupines 


destrov: and what they don’t damage, 
hordes of monkevs most certainly will. 


not bulls, cows, porcupines 
monkeys it is parakeets. 
During the war, Field Marshal 
Lord Wavell. then Viceroy of India, 


to give a lead to the country to grow 


T re food ordered several acres Ol 
ie hitherto “sacred” lawns in front 
Viceregal (now President's) House 


to be ploughed and maize planted. 


The crop was magnificent until thou- 
sands of parakeets arrived, and that 


millions, India must 
grow and import at least ten if not 
-0 per cent more foodstuffs in order 


to offset 


wastage deterioration in in- 
adequate storage, theft and depreda- 
tion by animals. 

K. M. Munshi, India’s Food Min- 
ister, has asserted that India would 
become self-sufficient in food within 
have my doubts. Her 
population of 360 million is rapidly 
increasing and in spite of vigorous 
land reclamation, irrigation and the 
setting up of panchayats (rural coun- 
cils) to boost agriculture, India will 
sull be forced to turn abroad for 


wheat to supplement home produc- 


a decade. | 





tion for much more than a decade 

The Colombo Plan is helping. Tot- 
ting up the total, I think this Com. 
monwealth scheme is succeeding. But 
much more will be needed to imple. 
ment development programs. Co!om- 
bo is a good beginning, a good pump. 
priming operation. As capital assist. 
ance is given (India warmly welcomes 
foreign capital without strings) and 
development plans begin to show re. 
sults, economy will be strengthened, 
production increased and living stand- 
ards raised. The process is bound to 
be gradual—the economic dev Op- 
ment of Southeast Asia is a long-term 
project. But as conditions improve 
and political and economic stability 
is maintained, foreign private capita 
will flow in greater volume toward 
the area, provided Asians maintain 
confidence. Confiscation in Iran, 
Burma and Indonesia put an albatross 
round the neck of foreign investors 

Canada has a threefold stake. As a 
member of the free nations of the 
world, she is vitally concerned in the 
maintenance of political stability in 
this vast and important region. And 
the success of this depends largel, 
on the East. 

The second reason is economic. As 
a great trading nation, heavily de- 
pendent on foreign markets, Canada 
is constantly concerned with growing 
world trade. The development of Asia 
is bound in the long run to help to- 
wards this end. 

Apart from the political and ec 
nomic consideration, there should be 
no argument about it. Canadians have 


been far-sighted enough to try at least 


to make a real contribution to the 
future of our Asian partners and 





logically, to ensure future enduring 
peace. I know that India deeply ap- 
preciates the hand of friendship. 


JAMES M. PACKHAM, General Exe 
tive Assistant, Canadian Vickers L 
ited, whose services are on loan f1 
Canadian Vickers to the Canad 
Government, Department of Defe 
Production, as General Executive .\s- 
sistant to the Director, Shipbuild 1g 
Division. 

Mr. Packham’'s education was 
ceived at the Royal Military Coll 
and McGill University. He is 
known in Steel Circles having been 
with both the Wheeling Steel Cor) 0- 
ration and Drummond McCall d 
Company up to the beginning of 
War. He is a director of Cargoc: 
Limited of London, England, the (a- 
nadian Exporters Association, and 
other Companies. 


In 1942 he joined 
the staff of Canadian Vickers Limited 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


e Trans-Canada Medical Services 
then is the closest plan we Know to an 
over-all national health = insurance 
ie. A look at the Manitoba Med- 
Service, one of the plans contain- 
ed within TCMS, will show better 
than can the outside shell what the 
irs are willing to offer under a 
system of their own parentage. 

der the Manitoba plan, employee 
groups located anvwhere in the Prov- 
ince may enrol. The patient may 
hoose one plan covering surgical and 
obsictrical with limited medical care 


sch 


att hospitalization, or a second 
which will include home. hospital or 
office calls by the physician of his 


choosing for surgical and obstetrical 
with extended medical care. 
pon selection bv the subscriber of 
a medical member from whom he 
wishes to receive care and treatment, 
MMS asks that no change be made to 
another doctor without its permission. 
Without this regulation, stated one 
MMS director. “some of our patients 
would be flitting from clinic to clinic 
duplicating services, costs and diag- 
noses.” . 4 
Most notable feature of the plan is 
its pro-rating cushion which, doctors 
claim, allows it to weather a depres- 


sion. The pro-rating clause provides 





that the participating physicians ac- 
cept less than their approved fees if 


the income of the plan for the vear 
is less than the amount of the total 
approved fees. The physician accepts 
a cheque from MMS in full and final 


payment of his services and will not 


Ask your Investment Decler 
or Broker for prospectus, 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 








THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 264 
ICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
‘D OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
Share, plus an EXTRA FIVE 
‘TS per share, on the paid-up 
tal Stock of this Bank has been 
red for the quarter ending 31st 
iry 1953 and that the same will 
\yable at the Bank and its Branches 
nd after MONDAY, the SECOND 
f FEBRUARY 1953, to Share- 
‘rs of record at the close of busi- 
on 3lst December 1952. The Trans- 
;ooks will not be closed. 
Order of the Board, 


N. J. McKINNON, 
General Manager. 
nto, 12th December 1952. 
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Homes, schools. power plants. waterworks 


AT YOUR SERVICE! A trained life underwriter — re- 
presenting one of the more than 50 Canadian, British and 
United States life insurance companies in Canada — will 
gladly help you plan for your family’s security and your 
own needs in later years. Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


“It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” 
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FILMS 


For the Family 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


OLLYWOOD is_ probably the 
richest and most resourcefy 
motion-picture industry in the world 
It needs all its wealth, 
even more reSourcetulness than it cap 
buy or command; for it is doubtt | 
any studio this side of the Iron ( ur. 
tain operates under more insistent and 
constant pressure from the outsice. 
The pressures, no matter how «rra- 
tional or confusing, cannot be ignored 
For example, when a famous child 
star once came out with the precoci- 
ous suggestion that candy was not the 
ideal diet for tots under five the 
studio was inundated simultaneous|\ 
with protests from the Nation’s con 
fectioners and cheers from the Denta 
Associations. The Industry has learn- 
ed to be careful since those 
Now it is so careful that it sometimes 
seems to be afraid of its own sha- 
dows. The field of mass entertainment 
must by its nature be neutral terri- 
tory, always nervously aware of the 
danger of the overt act, foreve: 
peril from = special interest groups 
ready to launch a putsch across its 
borders. 


The pressure groups are alert, en- 


days 


ergetic, and relentlessly humorless 
where their interests are concerned 
This means that screen comedy is 
particularly vulnerable to attach 


With millions of people to be enter- 
tained weekly, and man\ 
millions of sensitive toes that mustnt 
be trampled, it has to fall back on 
screwball comedy, which, since it 1s 
completely anarchic, can’t be accused 
of breaking any of the rules. The In 
dustry is on particularly safe ground 
when the screwball comedy is directed 
at itself. Hollywood is always 
for a laugh, just as it is one of the fe 
national institutions that doesn’t mind 
taking the laugh at its own expense 
It can always recover expenses liter 
at the box office. 

Two recent examples of this type 
comedy are “The Road 


twice as 


2000 


of escape 


Bali” and “The Crimson Pirate.” 

66 HE Roap To Batt,” which stars 
Bing Crpsby, Bob Hope ne 

Dorothy Lamour, takes the form o! 


an almost plotless spoot, not only o! 
Hollywood but of all the preceding 
“road shows,” and of almost any pic- 
ture in which Dorothy Lamour as 
ever turned up, sarong-wrapped in an 
island paradise. It is a long famul) 
joke, filled with knowing referer: es 
to events and relationships and)! 
sonal oddities which only the fan 
can be expected to appreciate. 
Foreign audiences would, [I ina 
gine, be completely baffled by 1 
They wouldn't understand the pecul 
iar professional relationship between 
Bob Hope, involving running ¢ (gs 
and insults, or the gibbering and n- 
explained appearance of Comics J. 
Dean and Martin Lewis, or the sud 
den appearance of Humphrey Bo 


towing “The African Queen” through 
a South Seas swamp. They woul 


recognize the peculiar screen symbol- 


how ever, and 
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k “The Road to Bali” as the aver- 
B ave teen-age Movie-goer would be by by Lister Sinclair 


e from “Finnegan’s Wake.” This ie : Ae 
5 | Brilliant Young Canadian Pianist 


© ism of Dorothy's sarong, or the ana- MUSIC 


tom cal references, unstated but un- 
mist:kable, in anv appearance of Jane 


mi! Rus-cll. In fact, any intelligent foreign O : M | R Mi 
ly ice Would be almost as ieiestieie pera: ust T e ig fa nt? 





ly the di t matter, however, since the pic- HIS WEEK I find m pote rrandoid pie at ' 
durcefu tu vasn't meant for exportation. It ransuine the Women Con apy pg oa ae er een erat ; la THURSDA January 29 
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er. and - et. with nobody's feelings hurt. Festival. which will shortly b oe aL. Al pr ; x ; Tickets: $2, $1.50, $1, (Students 50c! Tox Inc 
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Itsice, ( 1. Dorothy Lamour. however. ears +t ee ; rig ia atts 
) , : industrious and indeta e engine lusic: the sale of recordings alone Enjoy 18th Century Hospitality 
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» learn- “ This is the problem that Burt by the ingenuity of man 
, Gays Lancaster has to handle in “The Se Neate . ; magic vou can find onlv in opera . gardens 
hetimes ( son Pirate.” and he goes through : - aie ee ee Fhe matterisp Over i ae t King 
nN sna- \ a purposefulness which is admir- eer apes a ad always has been supported b ne 
inment ible but has little to do with comedy i Ee z aces 7 “et ae. The Federa Go es ; 
L ter Star Lancaster Is a trained acrobat sass aaa pees oe : ee vincial Governments ate u m & Tar 
of the with a flashing smile, but he doesn’t “a Tie Wolf rhea sit a Municipal Governments can act as , 
ver i seem to have much more inner gaiety be mae cape Pare — sublic patrons. ioinine the CBC in this HW ss 7 5 
BE OURS thi those magnificently muscled ee ere oe eo er vital function Our rich men (and we 4 § 
Oss Is young men who annually contend for 2 ee ¥ Rng eo se e told there are more and more e 
the title of “Mr. Montreal.” oe Me Reena ere een ee 
Tt, en Director Siodmak gives Burt Lan- isis ee -_ lence Maetgcaahins 
norless caster a helping hand by allowing him ei ee fi Mien s cryi Rs te —— 
rerned to warn the audience before the pic- _ - The a er aCe Py ee 
edy is ture opens that it mustn't believe Oe eee 
attack evervthing, or even half of what a a Baghdad House of Whimsi- 
enter- Sees Actually there isn't a great dea es Laugenes ane = Hap} 
man\ of strain on the credulity. in terms of ae Sy oe ees 
' Company. Setting 
nusin pirate pictures, until the last quarter Pag ge a 
ck of of plav. when a jaunty scientist turns Sa! eee 
‘ ‘ Loma. with the 
E it Is up and invents a method of escaping cities. thelial 
ecused inder water, then in quick succession. ee eee 
he In 1 bowl of nitroglycerine, a balloon Sere 
Found ind a submarine. These ingenuities 
rected brought the storv to an end and en- 
good ibled evervone who had earned the 
re few ht (including the reviewer) to 
mine escape to a better life. 
pense orga 1d the orcnestra 0 
s later ee \| Y COUSIN RACHEL.” a Daphne P Ge od ae oe oe | 
du Maurier melodrama. pre- avers Re <2 aca ae r 
3 tvpe s the predicament of a young oa oe 
— Cornish man (Richard Burton) in And yet none of thi 
ove with a lady who may or may not this criminal tomtooler 
murdered her husband. The lad\ 1 a moment the fact 
ae livia de Havilland) is involved " om oF ie = 2 é 
2 ae an Italian lawyer and suspected cng, It ae eee & 
rm ot \ practically evervone in sight, in human accomplishments There is no 
rly of cluding the hero. Star de Havilland music finer than the greatest 
recing I s through these stormy sequences music, such as that of Mozar 
Pe the quelling poise of a national is no drama finer than the greates 
r has ( lady quieting her executive and operatic drama, such as that of Wag 
in an ( cting the agenda ner. Verdi. or even Puccini. And 
amily spite of all this decorum. how- the production happens to omit mos 
‘er ces vou can't be sure whether New- of the usuA Norrors (aS Nas nec 
| pe Burton is the victim of a lady = ’ ing * 
an ( tigress. This was an original, a Oe : 
‘ \ unfair, storv-endine when deserves the 
asthe k Stockton invented it about half = 
ym OS tury ago. It isn’t original any k snares , zs 
ue but it’s just as exasperating as ee ae se sie Se gg ian 
woe ; the touchstone of any city’s claim to 
2S musical maturity. or indeed to artistic 
d un maturity of anv kind. But no cit 
J Canada supports a permanent or ever 
sud a semi-permanent opera 
- One of the reasons is the cost. Doz- 
oo ens of talented and expensive artists 
lin must be engaged and allowed time l& 
moe rehearse. The performance must be 
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Love Letters, Boiled in Brandy 


by Robertson Davies 


I IS IMPOSSIBLE to pour more 
[ than a pint into a pint-pot, and it is 
similarly impossible to love a woman 
who is merely enchanting as deeply 
as a woman who is great. Thus the 
correspondence between Bernard 
Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell is 
not as glorious as the correspondence 
between Shaw and Ellen Terry. Mrs. 
Campbell had no literary gift what- 
ever, and probably did herself positive 
injustice when she took up her pen; 
Ellen Terry might have been a great 
writer if she had not been a great 
actress. From these two epistolary 
loves, which we now have embalmed 
in print, Ellen Terry 
woman of great spirit and boundless 
charm; Mrs. Pat appears as a tem- 
peramental enchantress, and later as 
a clumsy blackmailer. The “Corres- 
pondence” which Alan Dent has edit- 
ed is absorbingly interesting, but we 
may be sure that neither correspond- 
ent appears to best advantage. 

Shaw was attracted by Mrs. Camp- 
bell during his period as a theatre 
critic for the Saturday Review, and 
wrote of her with a mixture of infatu- 
ation and harshness which seems to 
have been a characteristic attitude ot 
his toward women whom he sought 
to impress. But for a few months in 
1912 he appears to have been serious- 
ly in love with her, and wrote her 
several letters which declare his pas- 
great eloquence and no 
reserve at all. Mrs. Pat was flattered; 
Shaw was married, and plainly had 
no intention of leaving his wife for 


emerges as a 


sion with 


her; she was engaged, during part ot 
this period, at least, to the man who 
became her second husband: Shaw 
was 56 and she was 47 

The nature of his love would have 
more intelligent 
woman: it had certainly been clear to 
Ellen Terry. But Mrs. Pat 
Shaw as a spoiled girl of 18 might 
treat an infatuated lad of 20. She 
hectored him because he thought he 
knew how to direct his plays; she nag- 
ged him about what she called his 
She had that unhappy 
which 
She appears to 


| 
been clear to a 


treated 


“bad taste”. 
desire to humble her lover 
afflicts some women 
have been accustomed to love affairs 
in which she was the dominant part- 
ner. Shaw could not put up with this 
for long, and although the corres- 
pondence — continued itfully until 
1939 it ceased to be an exchange ot 


love letters. 


W' CAN FIND IT in our hearts to 
pity Shaw as we read these letters 
His love for Mrs. Campbell was what 
she herself described, in one of her 
few good phrases, as “sympathy, 
kindness and the wit and folly of 
genius”. His wife, however, met the 
situation with suffragette lack of 
humour and what Freudians call “a 
flight into illness”. Mrs. Pat poked 
fun at Mrs. Shaw because she would 
not “leave cards” at her door, and 





was vexed with Shaw because of his 
repeated warnings that he would do 
nothing which would humiliate or 
grieve his wife. Mrs. Shaw, we 
learn, made scenes which lasted for 
days and nights—scenes which only 
an. angry woman, who was also very 
intelligent, very well-read, very-well- 
bred and rather plain, could make. 
Shaw paid dearly for his infatuation 
with the Rossettian beauty of Stella 
Campbell. 

He did not play fair at all times, of 
course. He told a friend of Mrs. 
Pat’s that he only made love to her to 
cheer her up when she was depressed 





by a Jong illness. That was certainly 
untrue. He referred too often to 
their respective ages. and although 
this was probably meant as a warning 
that his love was principally a matter 
of the mind, it was also ungallant. 
But Mrs. Pat—oh, what Mrs. Pat did! 

When he loved her she tried to 
humble him, and she lectured him on 
a concept with which a 
genius has no When he 
had ceased to love her she whined, 
and whined with the exaggeration of 
an actress of great emotional power. 
She hounded him for parts in his 
plays. When poverty overtook her 
she nagged, entreated, teased and 
roared tor permission to publish his 
letters to her in order to get money. 
When at last he gave permission for 
the letters to be published after his 
death and his wife’s she cadged for 
money handouts to tide her over the 
interval. 

And all through the letters in which 
she did these things she rebuked him 
for conduct which she attributed to 
his being an Irishman and repeatedly 
asserted that she had “behaved like 
a gentleman”. 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell possessed a haunting pre-Raphae- 
lite beauty and enchantment. She was 
not able to convey these qualities in 
her letters. 

The unbridgeable gulf 


good taste 


concern. 


between 





these two remarkable people, hi w- 
ever, was an artistic one. Mrs. 
Pat declared that she was “an ara- 
teur”, by which she meant that ¢ 
approach to acting was that of an 
artist who depended upon emot on 
and nerves. She also fancied } or- 
self as a lady, in a somewhat nari, 
social sense, and set great store 5) 
certain ill-defined limitations on er 
creative power which she called “g. 94 
taste”. Shaw was a professional: he 
demanded the¢ utmost physical ed 
emotional resource from his playc’s, 
unhampered by trivialities of taste 
which had no place in the theatre, «1d 
he wanted these things under the ¢ s- 
cipline of an accomplished technig e 
He wrote Pygmalion for Mrs. Pat aad 
she cut his lines, introduced “ga:s’ 
of her own, and played ducks and 
drakes with the play. 


7 READER who wants to find the 
core of the book under review 
need only look at the letter from 
Shaw dated 15th May, 1920 in which 
Shaw wrote “You are not a great 
actress in a big play or anything dis- 
turbing or vulgar of that sort; but you 
have your heart's desire, and are ve 
charming . . . I enjoyed and appreciat- 
ed it in its littke way. And that was 
magnanimous of me, considering how 
I missed the big bones of my play, its 
fortissimos, its allegros, its precipitous 
moments, its contrasts, and all its big 
bits... You certainly can boil a scene 
in bread and milk better than anyone 
I know. But this, beloved, would be 
better boiled in brandy”. And in 
later letter he writes: “You shouldn't 
talk to me about the theatre: it’s my 
only sore subject; and it is you who 
made it so”. 

In the later letters Shaw gives Mrs 
Pat lessons in acting which are worth 
a volume of Stanislavski. “What with 
actresses wanting to be amateurs be- 
cause they think it’s ladylike, a 
amateurs wanting to be actresses be- 
cause they think it’s immoral, t 
theatre is no place for an honest 
workman”. But Mrs. Pat wanted 
be a lady on the stage as much as she 
yearned to be a gentleman in her co 
duct of the affair with Shaw. Of her 
performance as Lady Macbeth he tod 
her that she “pecked at it like a cu 
ary trying to eat a cocoa nut”. 


 ’ A LOVER'S CORRESPONDEN\ 
these letters are not of the fi 
quality; but when love has grown co! 
and they become a slanging-match b-- 
tween a very witty woman and a m 
whom nobody has ever called du 
they are very good indeed. Only 
heartless reader, however, will m 
the pain of irreconcilable temper! 
ments which forced Shaw to write: | 
am the greatest playwright in tie 
world, and I have been treated by . 9 
actress as no dog was ever treated 
the most brutal trainer”, and whi.h 
made Stella Campbell write, at 74, | 
hope you will be spared to treat re 
abominably many years longer”. 

It is one of those endless quarr: s 
of literary history in which we co 
all take sides, but in which no fir 
decision is possible. 


4 


BERNARD SHAW & MRS. PATRICK CAMPBE 
THEIR CORRESPONDENCE—edited by Ali” 
Dent, pp. 333 and index — Longma 
Green—$4.00. 
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More Books 
by T. J. A. 


CHRISTIAN SMUTS—by J. C. Smuts— 
tish Book Service—Cassell, pp. 568, in- 
xed—$5.00 


‘\IUTS died in 1950. The author 
W says: “L write this account of my 
er’s life with diffidence. I am 
ournalist, no historian, no scient- 
10 politician and no military ex- 
I tackle the task in a sense of 
d of love and admiration. Much 
is written in a mood of eulogy.” 
so be it, yet the eulogy is worthy 
the father whose catalogue ot 
ers the son disclaims for himself. 
lt , detailed, authentic, intimate, and 
tortifies the mood: Field Marshal 
Smuts (referred to by his earlier 
ve rank of General) was the great- 
man South Africa has produced. 
Perhaps the English-speaking world, 
ticularly the Empire, has enlarged 
nas philosopher, general and states- 
n because its imagination was fired 
the rebel Boer turned ally and 
irchitect of a Dominion. This 
yiography is too close to the man and 
s umes to admit of impartial assess- 
nt. Its value lies in the detail of 
man and his era, rather than in 
dgements on either. 
[he racial cleavage which now 
tlicts the Union is shown in its 
embryo, with Malan taking over 
Where Hertzog dropped out, a cleav- 
“a vendetta of hate”, which 
Smuts was able to parry in his forty- 
struggle. Smuts’s position as 
vorld statesman is clearly shown. 
There are interesting — sidelights: 
Churchill’s celebrated escape from the 
Boers was unnecessary. Smuts, inter- 
gating him, had taken a liking to 
high-spirited young man and 
eady recommended his __ release. 
ice his infringement as a journalist 
d been only a technical one. 
\nother sidelight: “Dr. D. F. 
Malan... had started a life in the 
Church but found it rather humdrum. 
He then indulged in considerable 
social work. This the Dutch Reformed 
Church did not like. So he dropped 
Holy Orders and took to politics. But 
has never succeeded in shaking off 
heavy atmosphere of the pulpit”. 


PATHWAY TO HEAVEN—by Henry Bor- 
eaux—Longman, Green, pp. 240—$2.50 
Translated from the French by Antonia 
Vhite) 


TIYHIS NOVEL begins delightfully 
with a simple parish priest of 
thetic sensibility who amounts to 
enlus as a painter. He speedily 
ulres Wherever his cure of souls 
“one of those reputations for 
‘ntricity whose precious result is 
iberate their possessor from pro- 
ional duties: and social routine.” 
Abbé Marvel gets into all sorts 
ouble with his bishop. his house- 
pers and parishioners because of 
simple goodness and his fey pas- 
for the fourth day of Genesis 


me's. delight in him is burdened 
1 the religious sentiment which 
ompanies the tale and finally 
gs the lovely Abbé to death, clasp- 
his self-slashed paintings before 





the Madonna in his own church. He 
has chosen the Church, not Art. Be- 
tween-times he has pixillated the 
parish, won acclaim in Paris as a 
painter with his new conception of 
light laid on with a trowel, got a 
decoration from the Government 
through the Parisian salons, travelled 
to Italy, and reclaimed in absentia his 
Lower Alps village for the Church. 
The story is told with intelligence, 
entleness and economy, and with re- 
gious sensibility which many readers 
may find does not vitiate literary art. 
The detail is excellent, the characters 
well etched. Henry Bordeaux is 
understandably popular in’ France: 
this first English translation of him 
should earn a popularity as good as 
the best American magazine writers 
achieve. It has this advantage ove! 
many of them: it is literate. 


g 
li 


A MAN OF LAW'S TALE: The Reminiscences of 
the Lord Macmillan—Macmillan, pp. 362 
indexed—$4.50 


HIS autobiographical account ts 

as interesting for the way it is said 
as for what is said. Lord Macmillan’s 
ascendancy over British jurisprudence 
covered the offer. which he refused, 
of the Scottish Solicitor-Generalship 
in Bonar Law’s time, his Lord Advo- 
cateship in Ramsay Macdonald’s first 
Ministry, his Lordship of Appeal 
thereafter, and his Ministration§ of 
Information in the Neville Chamber- 
lain Government of 1939-40 (an in- 
congruous position for him, surely). 

Lord Macmillan, son of a Scottish 
manse, may properly be called a bril- 
liant legal light. By 1920 his income 
was into five figures, in pounds, and 
he was settled in London and “brows- 
ing in the more succulent pastures ot 
the metropolis, where my practice 
was in the House of Lords, the Privy 
Council and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee Rooms”. He once refused 
6,000 guineas, then about $30,000, 
“to make the speech in a famous liti- 
gation”. 

The autobiography is tantalizing 
in its references followed by omission 
of detail. For instance, from 1929 
to his death last year, at the age ot 
79, Lord Macmillan was a member ot 
the Political Honours’ Scrutiny Com- 





mittee, created in 1922 to allay sus- 
picions that titles were bestowed for 
handsome gifts to party funds. “The 
duties of the Committee are of a 
highly confidential character and it 
would not be fitting for me to say 
anything more about it”. His legal 
caution, his suave manner, and, one 
begins to suspect, his pedestrian mind 
(scintillating only on its own legal 
paths) combine to rob_ this auto- 
biography of the interest which was 
in this great career. 

There are some acute but mild 
assessments of other prominent peo- 
ple he met, and some chat about voy- 
ages and travel with the name of the 
ship and its chief passengers always 
included. His visits to Canada are 
pleasantly recorded. But one expects 
more from a notable figure who was 
at once a member of the Carlton Club 
and of a Socialist Government. Men 
at law should find the book fascinat- 
ing; this reviewer is beguiled by the 
guise of its thought. 


NATURE OF THE BEAST—by Evelyn Jordan— 
British Book Service, Peter Davies, pp. 288 
$3.00 


HIS LOVE STORY out of a 

French country background is 
told with gentle force, despite a ver- 
bosity which indicates a writer not 
yet polished in the craft. Inexperienc- 
ed Pauline, of high Parisian society, 
condemned in her widowhood by her 
stern father-in-law to a chateau in 
western France, falls in love with 
bachelor Pierre Liavrec. a man of the 
people. Liavrec is an estates agent, 
also a student of chemistry searching 
for a cure for malaria which afflicts 
his people, and a visionary who ap- 
preciates Pauline’s delicate beauty. 

The story turns on the attempt to 
get a laboratory in the village. the 
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love of Pauline and Pierre, and the 
aged _ father-in-law’s attempts to 
thwart both. It is told with reserve 
and affection for country and people 
which gives the novel quiet depth. Its 
wordiness and the larding of the 
dialogue with French phrases add 
nothing to its realism. The domineer- 
ing old princeling is well drawn 


THE BRASS GOD—by Richard G. Hubler— 
Longmans, Green, pp. 244—$3.50 


VARNISHED yarn of toughies 
l and thugs of the Florida coast 
and islands who have a map. lust for 
gold and a ruthlessness which take 
them to a lonely coral island for 
buried pirate treasure. Two sets of 
unloveable creatures go after it and 
each other. and there is a joker in the 
kitty. the “brass god” Hansen, a 
hermit on the treasure island who got 
the loot 20 vears before them 
The story has the goriness of a 
serial movie and some gargovlish 
touches. like Hansen’s hummingbird 
which punctures the eye of one of the 
villains. It is a scabrous thriller too 
violent to chill. The varnish is 
applied in the form of quotations from 
Browning and Beddoes and a dame 
“useful on a ship doing anything. any- 
thing at all”. Lurid stuff calculated 
to lure an insomniac and a movie con- 


tract. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
tawa behind the scenes. They have 
completely discarded the philosophy 
and tactics of the pioneers of the or- 
ganized farmers’ movement in the 
first quarter of this century, who made 
it an active and very powerful force 
in politics. 

Agrarian leaders like J. J. Morrison 
of Ontario, Roderick Mackenzie of 
Manitoba and H. W. Wood of Alber- 
ta, held that since the Canadian farm- 
ers had to sell their exportable sur- 
pluses in open competition in the 
markets of the world, their prime need 
was to keep their costs of production 
low. So they waged continuous war- 


tare, sometimes with marked success, 
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against tariff protection for manufac. 
turing industries, trade combines ind 
the claims of the railways for hi-her 


freight rates. To carry on this war 
they organized for the general «ec. 


tion of 1921 the Progressive purty, 
which carried more than 60 seats ind 
could, if it had chosen, have be. 
come the official opposition but for 
a variety of causes fell into a decay 
which was as rapid as its rise. , 

The modera successors, like H_ H, 
Hannam, of these old agrarian lea jers 
pursue a different policy. Their h ibi- 
tual line now is that, since the nian- 
facturers are guaranteed adequate 
profits by the protection given by ‘ar 
iffs against foreign competition ind 
the great majority of the indus‘ria 
workers are assured of a good living 
wage by laws and wage agreement : 
which the cost of living is taken int 
account, the farmers ought not to be 
denied a definite guarantee of «de- 
quate returns for their labors. The\ 
are opposed, however, to the org 
ization of any agrarian political move- 
ment for the achievement of this g a 

The cold truth is that the chances of 
success for such a movement have 
been waning steadily as a consequence 
of the steady decline in the ratio of the 
numbers of the farming communit) 
to the total population. 


| giees to the fact that the numerica 
unit for the representation ot 
rural communities in the Federal Par- 
liament still is kept much lower than 
the unit for urban seats, the political 
dice are weighted considerably in 
favor of agriculture. But even with 
this advantage the farming interests, 
now that they represent less than |6 
per cent of the total labor force can- 
not hope to make their views and 
aspirations prevail by direct political 
action. 

So their leaders now model their 
strategy on the lines followed by the 
spokesmen of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the United States. While 
intervals they make public pronounce- 
ments of policy, their real weapon is 
secret pressure upon the politicians 
And as a consequence of their ic- 
ceptance of the policy of what might 
be called “guaranteeism”, they have 
ceased to be champions of free enter- 
prise. 

Apparently the policies and tactics 
of Mr. Hannam, Mr. Wesson and 
their lieutenants do not satisfy a ¢ 
tain element among the farmers o! 
Canada, who feel that they are much 
too feeble defenders of the real n- 
terests of agriculture. So the Natio 
Federation of Agriculture is now c 
fronted with the challenge of a 1 





organization called the Farm 
Union of Canada. 
Its bellwether is J. L. Phelps 


member of the first Socialist Minis‘rs 
of Saskatchewan, who, after he st 
his seat, was cast adrift by his ld 
associates, and proceeded to find 

outlet for his energies as the promc’e! 
of a farmers’ organization, dedica' ed 
to the pursuance of radical policies I! 
has accumulated considerable strenzth 
in Saskatchewan and has a grow i 
number of adherents in Manitoba : 
Alberta and Ontario chieftains of '4 
Federation of Agriculture show signs 
of being worried by its invasion. 
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OBBIES 
ANGORAS 
TO 
AILROADS 


by Kay Parry 


7 OU DON’T LOSE your head when you do petit 
point, but that is exactly what happened to 
one famous devotee of the art-—Marie 

Antoinette. 

his time-honored pastime, once the prerogative 
of royalty, has been revived across Canada by an 
irtist. needlewoman from Regina, now living in 
Toronto. Mrs. Babs Fuhrmann is responsible for 
petit point’s present vogue in Eastern Canada. She 
doesn’t care what your occupation or leisure is. 
Petit point, she claims, is for eve srybody. In fact, 
her mail order business in petit point kits is swelled 
b\ an average of three requests a week from the 
inmates of Stoney Mountain Penitentiary in 
Manitoba. : ; 

But she’s generous about the whole question of 
bbies. She doesn’t care whether you take to 
taxidermy or figurine painting as long as your 
ure is being used constructively. 
Mrs. Fuhrmann calculates that in Toronto alone 
some 1,000 women and men are making from 
s* to $10 a month from needle work. And when 

begin to talk in terms of all the hobbyists, 

Ccultsmen and amateur painters across Canada, 

1 you're running to ciphers indeed. The Ottawa 
Department of Trade and Commerce placed at 

re than $100,000,000 the retail value of hobbies 

handicrafts produced last year and estimates 

e must be more than 40,000 engaged in handi- 

ts—plus all the hobby enthusiasts. 


OME, like Mrs. Fuhrmann, have set up shop, 
\ turned their hobby into their sole livelihood 
! control a large market. Others carry on their 
by entirely from their homes, like Mrs. Edna 
ickburn of Langstaff, one of the few angora 
‘spinners in Ontario. Mrs. Blackburn is a whole 

lustry in herself, from raising the rabbits to the 

ished product of sweaters and gloves. 

Both these women, along with hundreds of other 
commercial and non-commercial hobbyists, will be 
lisplaying their handicrafts at the first annual 
Cinadian International Hobby and Homecraft 


DE ats ea hatcal Soin 


. 


CHAMPION ‘‘Miss Muffet’’ turns her back on owner Mrs. Edna Blackburn and knitted articles. 


Show being held in the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion Coliseum, Feb. 6-14. And with the limelight 
on British Royalty with the Coronation just months 
away, the Hobby Show will feature petit point 
from the three Queens, Dowager Queen Mary, 
Queen Mother Elizabeth and Queen Elizabeth II. 

Husbands take to petit point like the proverbial 
duck to water, Mrs. Fuhrmann finds. And they 
take to it faster than women, especially since the 
war. For many received a smattering of the art 
in the services. She guarantees to teach a man in 
ten minutes flat. 

For the woman who has raised her family and 
isn’t the bridge club type, there is a_ profitable 
answer—raising angora rabbits. Mrs. Blackburn 
started with 75 does and eight bucks. Angora 
bunnies and the sweaters they produce prove that 
this is a woman’s world. The male’s fur isn’t used; 
the texture isn’t as good as that from the female. 
And a multiplication note: angoras don’t repro- 
duce as rapidly as ordinary bunnies. 

In Fort Erie, Ont., Mrs. Elsie Winterburn also 
raises angoras, does her own spinning and has her 
own shop. She sells most of her articles across the 
border as, oddly enough, there aren’t any angora 
breeders in New York State although there are a 
great many in other parts of the U.S. She pampers 
her angoras by keeping two goats. It’s a fact that 
goat's milk gives the best texture it’s possible to 
get in angora wool. And at Port Perry, Audrey 
Kent keeps angoras and does her own spinning. 

Angora wool spinners keep pace with modern 
life, too. They may be using a spinning wheel that 

like Mrs. Blackburn’s over 100 years old, but 
they can ensconce themselves in the livingroom 
and watch Television along with the family while 
they spin. 

Ontario and Quebec seem to be the only prov- 
inces interested in raising angoras and spinning 
the wool. Hand spun wool brings about $2.00 an 
ounce if you want to sell it. But there isn’t much 
exported since Canada absorbs it all. 

If you're not interested in petit point or raising 


angoras, you might find leathercraft your hobby 
de luxe. Five years ago Reta Larmour of To- 
ronto went to a tea party and saw a leather purse a 
friend had made. Now she not only makes purses 
herself but she takes a travelling exhibit around the 
country for the Canadian Society of Creative 
Leathercraft and has interested her Doctor husband 
(Dr. R. K. Larmour) to the point where he has 
become practically an authority on dyeing leather. 
He’s approached it in a scientific mannef and 
found new methods and techniques of his own. 

It’s the business girls, Mrs. Larmour says, who 
become the most ardent leathercraftsmen; But 
leather work does appeal to all types of people, 
too. And the interest is growing. In taking the 
exhibit into small towns, she finds that many of 
the people have never seen hand-made leathe 
crafted articles before. They usually demand to 
know where they can learn the art 


Bi r YOUR hobby needn’t be a commercial one. 
Husbands can be gently lured in the direction 
of wood work and wood carving. And their pro- 
duction output can be channelled into useful 
articles needed in the house or more pretentious 
efforts that can be proudly displayed to raise the 
male ego a whole notch. There’s always the car- 
toonist’s devastating drawing of Father running 
the Christmas gift model railroad while a tearful 
young ’un looks on. Actually the cartoonists aren't 
wrong at all, for model railroading has become 
quite a hobby for a lot of men. And the whole 
family can make a hobby of tropical fish or birds. 
Then there are the camera stalkers and stamp 
collectors. 

In fact, Kate Aitken, Women’s Activity Director 
for the Hobby Show, has travelled the Dominion 
many times and says that every woman in Canada 
has a hobby. “ 
some women, but to others it’s a hobt by—the oldest 
homecraft in the world,” she points out. “Others 
find that sewing is relaxation, and for the woman 
who buys her clothes, fashion is her hobby.” 


Cooking may seem like drudgery to 
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HOUSEWIFE ENGINEERS 





Steps in Time Will Save 


by Sybil Young 


I> LHESE when basements 
look like ship's engine-rooms and 
kitchens — like stations it 
would seem a good thing if house- 
Wives took more tips from the indus- 
trial engineers and applied a few of 
their basic principles to the running 
ot their homes. 

This is not one of those 
giving bright advice on how to fin- 
ish your housework by 9 a.m., or 
pointing out that, with the correct 
use of seven major electrical appli- 
ances, life can be much simpler. It 
is just a plea for a little more fore- 
thought and planning in the daily 
routine, and a little 
tion for an overworked pair of feet 
which sometimes tend to run around 


day s 


control 


articles 


more considera- 


in ever-decreasing circles. 
Housework is a maintenance job 
and no matter how ideal are the con- 


ditions there are always times when 
a dozen other activities seem more 
rewarding. The essence of mainten- 


ance, however. is routine and it is in 

routine that the tedium starts. 
Engineers simplify such 

by adhering to a set of rules which 


matters 


are rigidly followed at specific times. 
and the result is that they know that 
certain jobs are performed regularly. 


The trouble with the application of 


this admirable rule is. first, that en- 
gineers are trained men with com- 
mon characteristics developed by 
their training. The only thing that 
housewives have in common is that 
they are women. Secondly, engine 
rooms and boiler houses and those 
mysterious places where engineers 
do their maintenance are holy of 


and men working there are 
not interrupted by children crying 
drinks, tradesmen 
wanting to be fed 


holies, 


or demanding 
calling, babies 
and the thousand and one diversions 
that occur during the course of a 
housewife’s dav. 


some wondertul women 


| HERE are 
and we all 


know them—whose 
houses are immaculate, no matter 
what time vou go in. Somehow their 


kitchen floors never look as though 
a baseball game has just been played 
mud Their 
their sil- 
and you 


and all 
full, 


gleaming, 


on them 
cookie jars are alwavs 


ver 1s clean and 


feel quite sure that they have none 


of those secret skeletons that alwavs 
haunt vour own house unless 
Vou. too, are one of these fortunates 


The thing about these paragons is 


that they usually have a set of jobs 
for every dav, and thev carry them 
out rigorously. Whether or not vou 


think life is too short for this rigid 
routine is entirely a matter of opin- 
ion the old. old story of the Mar- 
thas Marvs. You'll get to 
know which category your neighbors 
spring day. 
for a walk,” savs 


and the 
come into on the first 
“What a lovely day 
one. “What a lovely day for washing 
blankets,” 

There is one golden rule in engi- 


well be bor- 


savs the other. 


neering which could 


rowed by all housewives, whatever 
their temperament. The simplest way 
is the best way, and it is also the 
quickest. 

We have already made such rapid 
strides in simplifying housework 
that is seems a shame not to follow 
it through. The engineers have been 
working for us, from the boys who 
invented a simple clothes line on a 
pulley to the skilled men who have 
perfected the heating systems and 
refrigerators of our homes. 

The rest of it is up to us. 

First of all, think out your morn- 
ing’s work. Then be sure your equip- 
ment is in good order, that dusters 
and polishing cloths and mops are 
clean, vacuum cleaners and polishers 
properly serviced, carpet sweepers 
emptied and oiled when necessary. 
It's a good plan to keep all your 
cleaning things together — a potato 
basket is as good a container as any- 
thing. It is surprising how many peo- 
ple start to turn out a room and 
make six or eight trips in and out 
for dusters, various types of polish, 
cloths and mops. 





As well as this general container 
for cleaning equipment, use a tray 
around the house. Not 
only for laying and clearing of 
tables, but for carrying all manner of 
irticles from one place to another, for 
collecting small items to be cleaned, 
and for tidying in general. Unneces- 
sary trips in and out of rooms are 
much fatigue. It 
yours is a family that scatters pos- 
concentrate them into sep- 
arate piles when you tidy up. It’s so 
easy and so unnecessary — to 
make journeys round the 
house to put away odd items. 

The ideal home has lavish storage 

lighted and I 
of us live in ideal houses, 
a little planning we can 
allocate places for all the parapher- 
family accumulates. The 
now sell all manner of closet 
accessories, ranging from the plastic 
type for everything from shoes to 
cosmetics to metal racks for fitting 
into kitchen cupboards. There are 
small, fitted for such 
things as spices and small jars, slid- 
ing towel-holders, and useful plate- 
holders on a_ central pivot which 
slide the plates right out of the cup- 
board, so that even in a small space 
you never have to move one size of 
plate to get to another underneath. 
Racks for cumbersome baking pans 


consistently 


the cause of so 


Sessions, 


Several 


r re) »} j 
space. well accessible. 


Not many 
but with 


nalia a 


stores 


easily shelves 


to fit inside drawers save so much 
frenzied scrabbling; containers fo; 
vegetables avoid not only untidiness 
but waste, which occurs when some 
green vegetable slides under another 
and not only rots itself but upsets 
all the other contents of the \ege. 
table box. 

Fatigue-saving is a very important 
factor, and an often neglected a. 
pect is the choice of shoes. [oo 
many houseWives wear any Pair of 
old shoes around the house. Ths js 
all very well if they are firm and 
comfortable and afford support. bu: 
last year’s beach sandals or a pair of 
mules are not intended to be vor 
several hours a day. Unless you have 
exceptionally strong legs and _ teet 
they don’t do any good. 


kK EEP an eye open for gadgets when 
you're around the stores. They 
are invented for your use, and when 
they're sold in a reputable store they 
have usually been thoroughly tested 
Don’t hanker after expensive clec- 
trical equipment if you can't afford 
it. Console yourself, instead, with a 
the inexpensive conveniences, like 
aluminum foil to line pans, and save 
so much grease and scouring. Use 

to wrap almost any food, too. Rub- 


ber-covered plate racks save dish 
drying, plastic bags keep “ironing 


pending” moist and save dampening 

If you're buying for the first time 
or re-stocking, you'll find a_ litte 
extra expenditure on first-class equip- 
ment pays dividends. Good plastic 


porcelain or glass containers rema 


rust-free and don't dent like meta 
ones. 
Buy equipment that is large 


enough for your needs—good-sized 
laundry baskets save extra journeys 
so do large kitchen garbage pails, big 
waste baskets. This applies to kitch- 
en equipment, too. Everyone needs 
one good-sized pan, a large bow], a 
coffee pot that serves all your friends 
without your having to start from 
the beginning for. second helpings 
The time-motion study — experts 
tell us that monotony reduces etfi- 
ciency. The radio helps considerabl\ 
in relieving the more dreary jobs 
The habit of a break for coffee at 
11 a.m. and another in the afternoon 
is a great help. You can use it as an 
incentive — “I'll finish the bedrooms 
by I1l’o’clock and then I'll have ten 
minutes’ break for coffee.” By then 
vou'll have the virtuous feeling 0! 
having earned it and while you're rest- 
ing, if you wish, you can write oul 
shopping list or look up a recipe 


— your own time-motion s! id) 
L and it becomes a game. For ex- 
ample, | found I spent ten minutes 
beating eggs with a fork becaus: | 
thought my egg whisk took a ong 
time to wash and I couldn't be both- 
ered to use it. Next time I checked the 
timing—three minutes to beat «gg 
with the beater, a minute to wash ind 
dry it. Multiply all the times you »ave 
yourself five minutes and you’! be 
surprised how it mounts up. 

The engineers have given us plenty 
and can teach us plenty, and like them 
you can be a specialist in your par 
ticular sphere. And what’s more, \0U 
can have more leisure, and more t:me 
to enjoy housekeeping. 
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Now It's New—Enriched Bread 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


ye Feb. 2, you will be able to 
a loaf of vitamin enriched white 
d. Newfoundland housewives 
been buying such bread since 
1, following a survey by I] out- 
ling doctors and scientists from 
( ida, U.S. and Great Britain. 
i years later nine of the doctors 
e another survey and found 
ked improvement in health and a 
ease in signs of vitamin deficien- 
They couldn’t say definitely it 
due to the new’bread but New- 
dlanders felt strongly enough 
it it to have a special clause in- 
d in. the Union-with-Canada 
is to permit them to use. this 
s\nthetic enrichment of flour. The 

‘ement expired March, 1952. 
But by then the other provinces 
¢ interested. So now all ten pro- 
ces will be marketing this new 
It will be similar in appearance, 
or and texture to the standard 
er’s loaf but will contain speci- 
amounts of three of the B vita- 

s and iron. 

\lost important tor the household 


budget, the enriched loaf won't cost 
a cent more than the standard. The 
added expense is being absorbed by 
the baking industry. And it won't 
beggar them either. It will only cost 
about one cent per 20 loaves. 

This new enriched bread ought to 
be a boon to low income families, 
for their diets are apt to be inade- 
quate or marginal. Now the children 
can eat white bread to their tummy’s 
content and get a lot of vitamins 
they’ve been missing before. 

However, the old standard loaf 
will still be on sale for those who 
want it. This is a free country. 

For those who are interested the 
vitamins to be used in the enrich- 
ment program are: 


THIAMINE or BI —Helps_ build 
and maintain physical and mental 
health. Essential for normal appetite, 
intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


RIBOFLAVIN” or B2 Essential 
for growth and to keep body tissues 
healthy. Each living cell must have 
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WINNER TAKE ALL 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





ACROSS 
iu to the mail box 9 
See 1 down 
ger desire for caviare? (7 
call to arms? (7 











weight of fish? (3) 
i 32. Planted in Gaspé by Cartier 


See 16. 15 
tenic sounds like dough 7 
roken weapon of 13 I take to the old 
intry. (6) 
inds like a plane fare when they charge 
With the gas? (6 


w to make obtuse angles obtu sean 
(7) 

o'd sound like the mayor of 8? (5) 
Montcalm try to keep him from the 
Pr (6 
back up 11 after this reversal is bad 


would expect the sun god to Start to 
it. (7) 

scorned, ride inside. (7) 
en puss is led around by this leader 





32. See 12 
DOWN 


1 and 4 across. Where the fate of New 
France was sealed. (6,2,7) 

2. What lend lease legisiators do in com- 
mon? (7) 

3. Smell of a snob? (5) 

4. One who does is averse to changing, no 


doubt. (8) 

5. Harmony of the piano-accordion? (6) 

6. Suggests the highway moves when they 
run over it. (9) 


7. She came from Washington Square to 
Broadway. (7) 

8. It was Hochelaga to the Indians. (8) 

15. But the bell-ringer isn't deformed in &s 
(5, 4 

7. Near shave? Very, if in this state! (8 

&. Bach wrote them before his fugues (8) 

0. The last one to be sung by a cowboy. (7 

Lost with Montcalm at the 1 and 4 across 

(7) 

These take a chance on making clean 

ones at the races. (6) 

24. Change the drapes in Casals’ home. ‘6 


to 


27. It's the human thing to have done. (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 and 4. Organ 
1 and 31. Orga: 
blowers 

10. Unspoiled 

11. Lofts 
12. Stops 
13. Ice 
14 
15 





Mouse 
and 29. The Lost 
Chord 
17. Descent 
19. Cutlets 
22. Gingham 
25. Reeds 
27. All 
28. Mason 
29. See 15 
30. Vox humana 
31. See 1 
32. Cheek 





DOWN 
» Restore 
3. Atoms 4. Godsend 
5. Islam 6. Diffuse 
7. Respect 8. Russet 
9. Plaint 16. One 
18. Son 19. Corncob 


20. Tremolo 21. Starves 
22. Galaxy 23. Hostage 
4. Manual 26. Sidle 
8 and 1. Mouth organ 
(245) 


its quota of riboflavin to function 
properly. 

NIACIN — Also part of the B vita- 
min complex. It works with BI and 
B2 in various cell functions. Extreme 
deficiencies of this vitamin will re- 
sult in pellagra, a disease quite com- 
mon in the southern United States 
until recently. 

IRON The only mineral used. It 
is essential for good red blood and 
the prevention of nutritional anemia. 
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® Across-the-border salute: Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Burgess, Drama Represen- 
tative for Saskatchewan’s Department 
of Education, recently attended the 
American Educational Theatre Con- 
ference in Cincinnati, Ohio. There she 
was appointed Chairman of the Con- 
tests and Festival Project, the first 
Canadian to serve on the Advisory 
Council as a Project Chairman. Over 
2,000 theatre educationalists attended 


the Conference. 
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The new mood in M | N K 


in a little coat of great elegance with magnificent large-cuffed 


wing sleeves, a slender wrapped line. From a collection of little 


furs that know no season, at Eaton's 





STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


NEW. YORK LETTER 
FABULOUS PARTY 


by Mona Clark 


“a” ALL MY Nineteen years at the 
Waldorf-Astoria I have never 
seen anything like this party,” says 
Peter Bucano, the waiter assigned to 
the Duke and Duchess of Winds.r’s 
table for the benefit show in aid of 
the Hospital “Veterans Music Service 
of Metropolitan New York. “‘he 
Duchess was chairman but that night 
she was also a queen. Every time she 
went backstage to take part in the 
fashion tableau, a way had to be 
cleared for her through a jungle of 
sables, jewels and press photograph- 
ers. She is now certain to succeed 
the late Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
as leader of American society.” Peter 
Bucano probably knows because he 
has served almost every world figure 
who has dined here. 

“And what about the Duke?” | 
asked. 

“He tapped the table and whistled 
and was very gay. When they first 
sat down she asked me not to serve 
her anything to drink but water. So 
of course I didn’t. He drank only two 
Scotch and sodas all evening though 
there was a sea of champagne all 
about. They both danced with 
great many people — in the demo- 
cratic, pardon me, republican man- 
ner. He ate every course but dessert 
and she even took that.” 

“And what was the menu?” 

“We had Paupiettes Channel Sole. 
Lobster with Mantua sauce and gold- 
en fleurons, mignon of beet Perigor- 
dine, Crown of Buitoni spaghetti 
with creamed mushrooms, asparagus 
tips Polonaise, Vacherin glacé New 
Waldorf with petit fours, sugar fruits 
and demi tasse. Each of the 1,500 
guests paid $25 and it was worth it. 

“Several people should get citations 
for helping arrange the benefit, in- 
cluding Mr. James P. (Woolworth) 
Donahue, Mrs. Lytle Hull, Elsa Max- 
well and Colonel Serge Obolensk\ 

(Editor’s note: This is the fabulous 
party at which the Duchess, invariab!\ 
included on every list of the world’s 
best-dressed ten, appeared as a mode 
for the fashion show. One gown she 
displayed featured a low-cut red bod- 
ice, a white skirt studded with red 
stoneS and with sweeping red pane's 
For the dinner itself she wore a simple 
white moiré gown trimmed in red 
velvet. ) 


@ Most recent faculty acquisition 
the Royal Conservatory of Toronto |s 
Madame Gina Cigna, for 20 years 
dramatic soprano with La Scala Opera 
in Milan. She is a handsome brunette. 
elegant in the Italian style, but actu.!- 
ly born in France. 

@ Christopher Fry’s “The Lady’s Not 
For Burning” proved so popular w th 
Ottawa Theatre goers that the Cana- 
dian Repertory Theatre held it over 
for an unprecedented fourth weck. 
The Governor-General, accompan ed 
by his aide, Captain Nicholas Eden, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Massey, :t- 
tended a performance and expressed 
appreciation to the cast afterwards. 
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LIGHTER SIDE 


Some Monkey Language 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


JHE RESEARCHERS are now 
doing work on the language of 
barn-yard fowl, and this reminds 
me that several years ago a similar 
roup Of scientists took their equip- 
me it to Africa where they recorded 
the language of monkeys in_ their 
native jungle. 
seems that when an equatorial 
stom blew up the male monkeys 
erunted and retreated to shelter, while 
the female monkeys paused to grab 
and scold their young before follow- 
ing their mates. Later the research- 
ers took their record home and on 
a biand summer day played it back 
in front of the monkey cage in an 
merican zoo. At the first note of 
warning, the male zoo monkeys 
grunted and headed for the monkey 
house, while the females, chattering 
shrilly, rounded up their families and 
followed their mates to safety. 

[his seems to establish 
the tact that monkeys have 
n international and _ intel- 
igible monkey - language. 
[here is no report as yet 
on whether the investiga- 
tors broke the language 
down into translatable 
vocables. If they did, it would 
probably be on a_ fairly 
simple level: e.g. “Where's 
m\ baby gone!” “For Heav- 
en's sake, Junior, hurry up!” “Now, 
sn't that just like your Father!” etc., 

It would be interesting too, if in 
the course of translation the research- 
ers Were to come on some monkey- 
comment on themselves: “Lookit 
hose dopes! Don’t know enough to 
come in out of the rain!” 

[his isn’t at all improbable. It is 

possible that monkeys take just 
nuch interest in us as we do in 

m. It is even conceivable that 
somewhere there is a caged and phil- 
osophical chimpanzee, a simian Vol- 

who, from constant contact with 
vublic, has picked up not only the 
in language but some of the 

r contradictory attitudes that lie 

nd it. 
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J} CENTLY I have been compiling a 
list of human phrases which, 
rally speaking, mean exactly the 
osite to what they say. They are 
everyday phrases, which could 
as easily be uttered in front of 
monkey-house as anywhere else, 

no one within earshot except 
educated chimpanzee. 

Vhat, for instance would he make 
I want to be perfectly frank, be- 

se I'm speaking for your own 
ar? 

'he genius chimp, glancing up, 

ld observe the dispirited air of the 
son addressed, and the bright-eyed 
or of the admonisher. This should 
ke the translation simple: “I want 
be perfectly frank, because I’m 

‘king for my own good.” 

Or take this one: “Diet has nothing 

do with it, it’s simply a matter of 

nds”. The speaker has just treated 
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herself to a helping of salted peanuts 
before throwing a scattering to the 
monkey-cage. The chimpanzee-observ- 
er, ruminating the offering, can see 
at a glance that the lady’s glands are 
working perfectly. Translation: “It 
has nothing to do with glands, it’s 
simply a matter of over-eating.” 

“I don’t like spreading gossip 
but—” is an easy one, and doesn't 
need translation either in chim- 
panzeese or the human language. But 
how about, “I don’t want to be rich, 
I just want to be comfortably off.” 


HE chimpanzee philosopher who 

has been observing zoo visitors in 
every financial bracket for years 
would instantly recognize the mental 
inversion here. His private transla- 
tion of the sentiment would probably 
be: “I wouldn’t mind how uncom- 
fortable I was, as long as I had a lot 
of money.” 

“I hate seeing animals in 
- cages”. Our chimpanzee has 
heard this one so often that 
it no longer rouses his 
cynicism or even his inter- 
est. Translation: “I'd much 
rather go to the zoo than 
stay home and vacuum the 
living-room.” 

—— Then there is “I believe 

strongly in free speech so 
long as it doesn’t interfere with public 
safety”. (Alt.: “I believe strongly in 
labor organization so long it doesn’t 
interfere with public convenience.) 

The educated chimp, whose think- 
ing as a result of long incarceration is 
likely to be a good deal to the left 
would probably translate this: “I 
believe strongly in public safety and 
convenience. Let’s get rid of labor 
organization and free speech.” 

“I’m no good at argument because 
I am able to see both sides.” 

Chimpanzees have little gift of 
facial expression and even the closest 
observer wouldn’t be able to detect 
the inner glee with which he would 
inevitably pigeon-hole this one: “I am 
unusually well informed and tolerant, 
but if I wanted to argue I could beat 
the pants off a Philadelphia lawyer.” 

“I am glad to pay taxes so long as 
they are within reason.” 

Voltaire would probably scratch 
himself thoughtfully over this one, 
which represents a sort of double in- 
version of meaning. The translation 
might be, “I hate paying any taxes be- 
cause all taxes are beyond reason.” 

And so it would go, all day long, 
and day after day . . . “You can for- 
give people when they don’t know 
any better” “Td rather stay at 
home by myself with a good library 
book than spend the evening with a 
lot of noisy people . . .” “I hesitate to 
advise you, but if I were in your 
place I'd beat her ears off.” All day 
long, till with the last visitor with- 
drawn, the zoo Voltaire can return to 
his own honest simian reflections: 
“To think people like that claim to 
be descended from us!” 
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At first taste you will recognize 
GARRISON CLUB as something far be- 
yond the ordinary ... a superb Dry Gin 


— combination of the distiller’s art and 
the costliest ingredients—for those who 
appreciate life’s luxuries. Naturally, it 
costs more—but once you try it, you 


will accept nothing less! 


HDERW GAR 


another achievement by 


MELCHERS DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


Distillers of ARISTOCRAT Real Rye Whisky 
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is no autobiographical 
moodiness herein, however. Rather it 
NaS a delicacy ol optimistic expres- 


variation of vouthful teel- 


sion, a fine 


ngs running through all themes and 





their variations. And yet, so_ his 
viographers = sav, Beethoven Was 
VO ing himself sick even at this 
stage—whether or not his” music 


vould sound the same to other ears 
is it did to his. (London—LL629.) 
SYMPHONY No. |—Beethoven. Here 


s the music in which Beethoven 1s 
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still following closely the musie of 
Haydn and Mozart—being neare 
the former in spirit and the latte~ j 
form. Still it is unmistakable Beer. 
hoven—with touches of elegance ing 
humor and a firmness and robusi jes 
that was individual. Carl Schu: ch 
and the Vienna Philharmonic 

otf all the carefree values in an ex. 
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cellent recording. (London—LS: 


SYMPHONY Wo. 49-——Hadyn; Divi 
2 iN D Masor—Mo. «a 
A Canadian conductor recently said 
publicly that if he were quizzed 
thematic snatches of Hadyn or M¢ 
and asked to pin them down to the 
exact number of the symphony 
movement concerned he would b 
a loss to do so. But is that any indica- 


MENTO No. 


tion of enjoving the famous classi- 
cists? This recording by the Londo 
Mozart Plavers. under Harry Blech 
has the refinement of expression 
the composers have needed and 
often never received down. through 
the decades. You mav not be ab 
recall the themes but the enjovme 
will be genuine nevertheless. (Londo 
LLSS86.) 


SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E-FLAT MAJOR 
Sibelius. A colortul rendition of the 
Finnish composer's taut score by the 
Danish State Radio Symphony O 
chestra conducted by Eric Tuxen 
the opposite side, Intermezzo, Ba 
and Alla marcia trom “Karelia Suite 


LL634. 


(London 


CONCERTO IN. DD MINOR—Vivald 
This concerto tor bassoon, string 
chestra and harpsichord displays 
of the early Italian master’s grasp 
instrumentation and rhvthmic force 
justly dealt with by L’Orchestre de 
Suisse Romande under Ernest Ans 
met. On the opposite side “Conce 
in C minor tor Oboe and String Or 
chestra” by Vivaldi’s lesser known 
contemporar\ Benedetto Marce 
plaved by the same ensemble. Bach- 
lovers will recognize this little ¢ 
certo trom his transcription of it 
harpsichord. Record 


LSS9]/.) 


organ or 


excellent. (London 


Das LIED VON DER ERD! Va/ 
The German composer's sono 
and compelling “earth symphony” 5 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orche 
under Bruno Walter. Soloists Kath 
Ferrier and Julius Patzak: the w 
a brilliantly recorded and richly glow- 
ing version. On the fourth side 
two LP’s—“Three Rucker Son 3 
Mahler, sung by Kathi-e ; 
Ferrier with the same orchestra 
conductor. Recording: exceptk 
(London—LL625/6.) 4 
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Let’s lean back in a deep chair . 
selves . ; . let’s relax—with a glass of good. rich 
Canadian Sherry! It’s a good and growing Canadian 
custom to enjoy a sherry. especially when friends 








Canadian Sherry 


Today, Canada’s sherries are a better buy than ever. 






Their quality has been growing. Their price is sur- 






prisingly low. And that’s because of our good fortune 






in having, here in Canada, the unique Niagara grape 






country with its special soil and sun. Try a Canadian 






Sherry soon. 





CANADIAN WINE INSTITUTE, 372 BAY STREET, TORONTO 





The Green Giant now uses ‘‘walkie-talkie”’ to signal 
the fleeting moment of perfect flavor 


What the Green Giant is saying here is, ‘‘Man the 
trucks! The fleeting moment has arrived in Field 30!” 
When tests show that his corn (exclusive D-138 breed) 
is ready for picking, the Green Giant flashes the word 
by 2-way radio to begin harvesting. His corn is picked 
and packed at the fleeting moment of perfect flavor. 
Open a can of Niblets Brand tonight and see how 
every minute saved in harvesting means tastier, ten- 
derer kernels. 
Radio cars in the cornfield. Samples 
from growing fields are constantly be- 


a 
ing tested (pre-graded) in plant labo- 
Wéeét ratories. The moment tests show a 
BRAND field is ready, word is radioed to “‘field’ 


Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario. Also packers of Green Giant Brand 


men and harvesting crews move in on 
Also { 
Peas and Green Giant Brand Wax Bean the double. 
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